

If you ever needed proof that a Rolex needs 
no pampering.watch Red Adair in action. 


Red Adair is internationally famous for fighting oil-well 
fires. He answers alarms from all over the world. 

Probably his greatest challenge was this Sahara blowout 
that sent a geyser of flame thundering to a height of 700 feet, 
gorging 550,000,000 cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. 

Those who watched this spectacle dubbed it "The 
Devil’s Cigarette Lighter.” John Glenn was able to observe 
it from his space capsule. 

It took five long months of punctilious preparation 
before Adair was ready to move in. perilously close to the 
raging inferno, and deftly place the specially made explosive 
charge that — boom! — 
blew out the fire much 
as you might blow out 
a match. 

A man like this 
demands a lot of him- 
self. His possessions 
must match his life- 
style. That’s why 
you’ll find a Rolex 
on his wrist. 

It looks rugged — 
and is. The case is 
carved from a solid 
ingot of 18 kt. gold or 
stainless steel. The 
Triplock winding 
crown is firmly 
screwed down into 
the case so that it 


seals like a miniature submarine hatch. The crystal is 
diamond-cut for a meticulous match with the case and 
uniquely engineered so that it actually grips more tightly 
under pressure (deep underwater, for instance). 

Inside is a Rolex movement that truly deserves all this 
protection. Crafted skillfully in time-honored tradition by 
skilled Swiss hands. Fitted with a self-winding rotor that 
Rolex invented. Submitted voluntarily to an Official Swiss 
Institute for Chronometer Tests, where each individual 
movement undergoes two weeks of exhaustive tests 
before earning the prized “chronometer" rating. The result 
is a triumph of the 
watchmaker’s art: 
a timepiece you’ll 
own with pride: a 
timepiece you'll 
never have to 
pamper. 

Ask Red Adair. 

Write for free color 
brochure. Rolex Watch 
U.S.A.. Inc.. 580 Fifth 
Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
10036. Dept. J4. 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 

W 

ROLEX 



THESE ARE TEST RESULTS 
14 SMALL CAR MAKERS WILL PROBABLY 
CHOOSE TO IGNORE. 


MOTOR TREND GAS ECONOMY TEST 


1. FIAT 128 SEDAN 34.821 MPG 

2. DATSUN 1200 32.500 MPG 

3. LOTUS EUROPA 5-SPEED 30.469 MPG 

4. HONDA CIVIC 30.468 MPG 

5. TOYOTA COROLLA 1600 29.846 MPG 

6. MG MIDGET MK III 29.250 MPG 

7. VOLKSWAGEN SQUAREBACK... 28.676 MPG 

8. OPEL MANTA 28.125 MPG 

9 DODGE COLT 28.126 MPG 

10. CHEVROLET VEGA COUPE 27.083 MPG 

11. JENSEN-HEALEY. 26.116 MPG 

12. TRIUMPH SPITFIRE MK IV 25.658 MPG 

13. AUSTIN MARINA GT. 24.788 MPG 

14. RENAULT17. 24.375 MPG 

15.SUBARU 4-DOOR SEDAN 21.828 MPG 



12S 2-door 

anna 


A few months ago, Motor 
Trend magazine conducted 
a gas mileage test. 

They wanted to find out 
exactly how economical 
economy cars really are. 

And they did. 

Of the fifteen small cars 
that took part in the test, the 
Fiat 128 four-door sedan came 
out first with 34.821 miles 
per gallon. 

In fact, the 128 s gasoline 
operating cost per mile was a 
miserly 1.17 cents. So close 
to a penny a mile that even 


the people from Motor Trend 
were amazed. 

If you’re concerned about 
the gas crisis, you really owe 
it to yourself to ““ 
check out the 


mileage results above. 

Because most small car 
makers will probably continue 
to talk about miles per gallon. 
Not about how far down 
the list they finished. 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 

Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 
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"The rates are good. 
Allstate life insurance 

the old 


is Tom Bellows, 
nd his wife 
live in Atlanta. Ga. 


But I picked 
because they didn’t 
hard sell!’ 


That-plus these other reasons- 
is why Allstate is 

"The Young Man’s Life Insurance.” 

First of all— we’re priced for a Young Man’s income. 

Here’s how little you pay for our 20-year decreasing 
term insurance if you’re 25, for example. 

And this is just one of our many plans. 


For $5 a month . . $12,500 
For $10 a month. $37,000 
For $15 a month . $72,200 



We give you hard facts, not hard sell. 

At Allstate, we don’t believe in pushing you. 

We give you common-sense advice— 
without the high pressure a 
young man can do without. 

Just drop by— don’t dress up. 

Come as you are to the Allstate booth. 

Maybe Saturday— when you’re shopping at Sears 
Or simply phone the booth, or your nearest 
Allstate office. An agent will gladly 

come to your home. mi - * « _ 

See you soon? /MSlclfB 

V rn’re in good hands. 

The young man’s life insurance. 



Far out. 


Nearly 200 miles out in 
the Atlantic off the 
Newfoundland coast, 
this huge floating platform is 
used to drill a wildcat well 
for Mobil and a partner 

Wildcat That's a well 
where nobody's drilled 
before It s chancy The odds 
for success are about one in 50. 
It s expensive: this well costs 10 
times as much to operate as 
the average onshore well 
m our own country 

But it's necessary The best 
prospects for new oil and gas 
reserves are at sea now Most of 
the likely places on land in the 
U S have been picked over. 

Oil companies have not yet 
been allowed to drill off 
the east coast of the United 
States even though geologists 
say the Outer Continental Shelf 
along our eastern seaboard 
could hold important 
energy reserves So here 
we are in Canadian waters. 

We re also working in the North 
Sea. off Nigeria, and in other 
places overseas 

Meantime America 
badly needs more oil and gas. 
Given the go-ahead, we 
might find it right in our 
own stretch of ocean. 

That would be far out. 

M©bil 



If all sports were played the same way 
you'd only need one kind of sport sock. 


You just don ’t run out to play tennis in ski boots, 
right ? Anymore than you take a putter along to the 
bowling alley. That ’s what we’re talking about. You buy 
the right equipment for each sport— well, socks are 
equipment, too. Sports equipment for the feet. 

Burlington Socks/Adler makes over 37 different 
athletic sports socks. And each sock is specially designed 
and constructed for a special sport. 

It. ’s more than just good looks. It ’s rugged strength 
and durability— built-in for each sport. It’s comfort and 


absorbency— knit in for your feet. Anything this good for 
your feet has to be good for your game. 

So go to your favorite department, men ’s or sporting 
goods store, tell them what sport you play and they’ll 
show you the socks to play in, right from Burlington ’s 
All Sports Collection. 

Burlington Socks/Adler 
All Sports Collection 

Sports equipment for your feet™ 



Waste Watcher 
Israel Proler— 
he collects 
steel cans by 
the millions 

Israel Proler is one of America's 
new breed of waste watchers. The 
Chairman of Texas-based Proler 
International Corp.. he is con- 
cerned about America's environ- 
mental shape. And he is doing 
something about it by reclaiming 
everything from junked autos to 
used tin cans. 

Hundreds of millions of tin cans 


are magnetically reclaimed each 
year from municipal garbage and 
then processed in Proler plants. 
Along with thousands of tons of 
scrap from canmaking lines, the 
used cans are then shipped to 
Arizona and New Mexico. There 
they are used as "precipitation 
iron" in a chemical process that 
recovers copper from low-grade 
ore. 

Israel Proler is on the prowl for 
used steel cans which can be ec- 
onomically handled by his plants. 
The nation s copper mines can 
use an estimated 10-billion an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed steel cans also are re- 
cycled by the steel industry, de- 


tinning plants and ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr. Proler and other waste watch- 
ers are reclaiming 3 billion steel 
cans in 20 cities by magnetic sep- 
aration— the leading resource re- 
covery system. Steel's unique 
magnetic property makes it pos- 
sible. 

If you would like to know more 
about waste watching," write to: 
Tinplate Producers, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 
42nd Street. New York, New York 
10017. 



Tinplate Producers 
American Iron 
and Steel Institute 




BOOKTALK 

Namath's book is out, and there isn't 
much the matter with 'A Matter of Style' 

It is hardly surprising that Joe Namath 
I consented to collaborate with Bob Oates 
Jr. on A Muller of Slv/e (Little, Brown. 
SI 2.50), for Oates proves to be a passionate 
apologist for the Namath ''style." But if his 
excesses of admiration arc irritating, on the 
whole the book is unexpectedly useful. 

As the price tag suggests, A Muller of Style 
is one of those oversized picturcs-and-text 
spectaculars that crowd the bookstores ev- 
ery year for the Christmas market. As such 
productions go. it is handsome enough: most 
of the photos arc fine, all are well reproduced, 
and people who get their jollies looking at 
Joe’s face and torso will have a field day. 

The first chapter is called "real life." but 
the accuracy of that title is debatable. Per- 
haps Namath is indeed as thoughtful, char- 
itable and humble as Oates portrays him. but 
the latter’s adulatory prose seems more a case 
of protesting loo much. We arc given Na- 
math as all-round good guy. pal to kids, even 
tidy homemaker: “Doing the dishes every 
day might seem to be a trivial virtue, but in 
Namath’s case a clean kitchen points beyond 
itself to a general way of handling his life: 
Joe takes care of business." 

There is a lot of similar glop in the first fiO 
pages of A Muller of Style; the best advice 
is to skip it and concentrate on the rest, which 
includes a thought-provoking analysis of Na- 
math’s passing style and a detailed, infor- 
mative discussion of the pro game. 

Oates claims that Namath's throwing mo- 
tion "is a breakthrough the application of 
centrifugal motion to the art of passing," 
That may be a bit extravagant, but the pow- 
er and -accuracy of Namath's passing arc 
beyond dispute and he has never had arm 
trouble, which suggests that his motion gets 
the job done without undue wear and tear. 
So budding quarterbacks may find it prof- 
itable to study Namath's tips, which cover 
such matters as ball handling and footwork 
as well as passing. 

For those who watch more than they play, 
the most interesting section of A Muller of 
Style is the discussion of strategy and the 
quarterback's role. Anyone baffled by the 
multiplicity of pro offensive and defensive 
formations— and who has not been?— may 
find a few mysteries unlocked by the excel- 
lent diagrams and photo sequences. 

All of which is great for the reader but 
not much help these days for poor Namath, 
who once again finds himself sitting out the 
better part of a season. The lamentable truth 
seems to be that Broadway Joe is fated to a 
career consisting of a handful of brilliant suc- 
cesses that only deepen a pervasive sense of 
might-have-been. It is all well and good to 
have centrifugal motion, but it also helps to 
have sturdy knees and decent blocking. 

Jonathan Yardley 
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OUR PRESIDENT 
WOULD LIKE TO TALK 
TO YOUR PRESIDENT. 

ABOUT MONEY. 


When you buy a tapered roller bearing, you want it to 
give you the best performance at the lowest possible cost. 

So do we at The Timken Company. 

And that's why we've come up with the concept 
of the bearing system. 

A bearing doesn't operate in a vacuum. So were studying all the 
things that affect a bearing's performance, from its metallurgy to its actual 
working environment. We find these things directly affect 
the real cost of your bearings. 

At Timken Research, we're discovering ways to make smaller bearings do 
bigger jobs. And ways to produce our bearings better and less expensively. 

The closer we work with you, especially at the design stage, the better 
we can help you select the best bearing for your job. And your money. 

The bearing systems approach. It's behind every Timken bearing you buy. 

We're convinced it can save you money. We'd like the opportunity to 
convince you. , . 

/>] cxTiJqJjUj 

H. E. Markley, President 0 

The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 


TIMKEN 


In the Andes of Peru, 
a man needs more than faith 
to move mountains. 

He needs you. 



missionary activity . . . an investment in people. 

Today, hundreds of men, women and young 
people are achieving a new sense of personal 
dignity, pride and hope by learning skills 
that can improve the quality of life in their 
communities. Studies are offered in human 
development, civic and Christian leadership, 
social and economic reform and religion. 

Board, room and educational materials are 
provided for participants in the program. 

A recent survey indicates that 50</< of 
the children in Peru die before reaching fifteen 
years of age! One of the factors is the lack 
of hygiene and proper infant care. This is but 
one instance where education can help remove 
“ mountains of despair 

How can you help ? Through your gift you 
can establish a scholarship in Bishop McNabb’s 
“development-of-people” program. Whatever 
amount, it will be gratefully acknowledged and 
wisely invested in people of faith— faith 
in the Almighty, in you and in one another ! 


Behind every miraculous work, there is a 
man of inspired faith and boundless deter- 
mination. Such a man is Bishop John McNabb- 
a native of the Midwest-and now spiritual 
leader of the missionary diocese of 
Chulucanas, Peru. 

Ten years ago, when he arrived in this 
remote, rural area, Bishop McNabb began 
a self-help program to fight poverty, ignorance 
and despair among the 350,000 people in 
10,000 square miles of the Andes. 

With limited financial support, Bishop 
McNabb has developed this program into one of 
the most successful of its kind in Peru. 

It works because it is a ‘‘people-to- 
people” program between the American and 
Peruvian people that encourages the Peruvians 
to help one another. It is the best kind of 


Augustinian Mission Office 
Bishop John McNabb 
Christian Leadership Program 
P.O. Box 165 

Olympia Fields, Illinois 60461 

I wish to contribute to Bishop McNabb’s 
“people-to-people” program. 

□ Enclosed is my payment of $ 

□ Please send me more information. 


This advertisement has been made possible by the friends of Bishop McNabb. 



The taste lor sports 
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If the world made only one kind of sound, 
weld make only one kind of tape. 



our Low Noise/High Density cassette. 
Great for music. 

For the ultimate in quality, discover 
High Energy cassettes for the music 
you want to keep. They incorporate a 
major breakthrough, cobalt-energized 
oxide, for balanced sound and 
concert hall presence. 

And if your preference is 8-track 
or open reel recording, lay your sounds 
on a full line of "Scotch" Brand tapes. 
There's one that's right for you. 

"Scotch" Brand.The overwhelming 
choice of professional recording 
studios. 

They never have to worry about 
what brand of tape to buy. And neither 
do you. 


''Scotch” Brand Tapes. 

Better tapes you just can't buy. 


There are a lot of different 
sounds in the world. 

There's music for background 
listening. And there's music you want 
to sit and listen to. Carefully and 
thoughtfully. 

There are voices you want to 
record. Perhaps even different sounds. 
In any case, different tapes are often 
best for different types of recording. 

If cassette recording is your thing, 
"Scotch" has three to choose from. 

Start with our Highlander. 

A quality cassette that gives you good 
reproduction at a modest price. 

Or for even better sound, consider 


Buy special Christmas 
cassette Gift Pack. 

Two Highlander C-90 cassettes in a 
colorful Christmas package Available at 
participating "Scotch" Brand dealers 
while the supply lasts. 



Avis will gladly 
honor your Hertz 
card just to prove 
how good the 
Wizard of Avis is. 



Avis has something that Hertz 
can’t give you. 

The Wizard of Avis is the only fully 
computerized system in the rent a 
car business. 

Because of the Wizard, Avis and 
onlv Avis neatly types out your entire 
rental agreement. 

Avis, and only Avis, solves all math- 
ematical problems by computer. 

And when you return your car, 
only Avis can get a completed rental 


agreement back to you in less than a 
minute, once theWizard starts typing. 

For faster, even more efficient 
service, get a free Wizard Number. 

Just visit your nearest Avis counter 
or call, toll-free, (800) 231-6900. 

Meanwhile, Avis will humbly accept 
your Hertz card. 

Or for that matter, any one of 28 
other credit cards that you may 
possess. 

We not only trv harder, we try anything. 



Avis rents all makes... features the Dodge Monaco. 
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stars perfect their basketball for the college season ahead 
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AN ORDINARY JOE is how 
Penn State's Paterno 
thinks of himself, but not 
many Joes have had two 
undefeated seasons — or 
turned down a cool million. 

THE LIFE OF RILEY was theirs 
at the famous cavalry post in 
Kansas. America's foremost 
horsemen, suddenly soldiers, 
found the same equine pas- 
times that they knew at home. 
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It’s a Jeep and-a-half 


The newest Jeep,, vehicle has arrived. 
Jeep Cherokee. Heir to a tradition of quality 
and rough road dependability, Cherokee 
takes up where Jeep CJ-5 leaves off. Youthful 
and sporty, with the extra room that lets you 
pack along what you used to leave behind. 

Cherokee really stands out where the 
pavement ends because the famous Jeep 4- 
wheel drive was specifically designed into 
Cherokee — most of the competition are 
merely converted two-wheelers. With 
greater ground clearance and a higher load 


capacity than any other sports utility 
vehicle in its weight class, new Cherokee 
makes a big difference in the boondocks. 

Jeep Cherokee combines this rugged 
performance with sporty good looks — plus 
exciting options like Quadra-Trac^" Jeep’s 
automatic 4-wheel drive, automatic trans- 
mission, power steering, air conditioning 
and power front disc brakes. 

New Jeep Cherokee is the get-away 
machine your family has been yvaiting for. 
It’s a Jeep-and-a-half. 


Jeep Cherokee 

From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Writer Rick Telander, 24, is good 
enough at basketball to have gotten an 
HO on South Carolina star Brian Win- 
ters in a recent game of HORSE. He did 
it while gathering material for his story 
about playground basketball, which be- 
gins on page 50. But this was his only at- 
tempt at that sort of research. “I quick- 
ly learned why those guys are so good,” 
he says. "I dilettanted my way around 
as a kid, but they never thought of any- 
thing but basketball, basketball, bas- 
ketball.” Still on the edge of basketball 
dilettantism, Telander keeps his hand in 
these days by playing once a week in a 
Chicago park league. 

Telander's involvement in sport has 
been a major theme in his short life and, 
inevitably, in his writing. As a 9-year- 
old in Peoria he swam competitively at 
the YMCA. For a while he was a third- 
string Little League pitcher, and he ran 
track and played basketball and foot- 
ball. But he claims his most memorable 
childhood sport was one he calls The 
Chase, an event that began with the 
chasee (him) throwing something — a 
firecracker, an apple, a mud ball — at a 
moving car and then running for his life 
when the driver came after him. ‘T 
loved to be chased more than any- 
thing,” he says, “but it was no fun if 
the guy chasing me didn't want to beat 
my brains out." Telander, who never 
did lose a chase, used his unbeaten 


TELANDER TRIES AN OUTDOOR JUMPER 



brains to write a reminiscence of The 
Chase that appeared in Sports Illus- 
trated on Oct. 30, 1972. 

Running to stay alive helped Telan- 
der become an outstanding high 
school end and safety, until they made 
him a quarterback in his senior year. 
They were short of quarterbacks. "1 
was pathetic,” Telander says. ”1 
couldn’t throw the ball at all. My ends 
would throw it back to me harder than 
I threw it to them." But he was fine 
on defense, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity gave him a scholarship. In his se- 
nior year he intercepted two passes 
against Ohio State. He started in the 
East-West Shrine game and wound up 
covering Missouri's Mel Gray, an as- 
signment he would rather forget. At one 
point 50 yards downfield they both 
looked back for a pass but Telander 
tripped and fell. Gray scored, and the 
West won 17-13. The next day a San 
Francisco paper printed a front-page 
picture of Telander lying ingloriously 
on the ground. 

Still, the Kansas City Chiefs drafted 
him in the eighth round and Telander 
suddenly saw his tryout as an impor- 
tant personal test. When he was cut 
from training camp he returned to Ev- 
anston, crushed. “Finally,” he says, “I 
was feeling so bad about things that I 
thought writing about them might 
make me feel better." He converted the 
episode into his first story for SI (July 
31, 1972) and felt both numbed and 
elated by his accomplishment. 

Telander has long since recovered his 
aplomb. He manhandles the guitar in 
a group he helped name Pablo and the 
Del-Crustaceans. (The name does not 
mean anything. ) He describes their mu- 
sic as primitive rock and says, “We 
scream as loud as we can.” In addition 
to that, he plays in a touch football 
league, works on his writing and is do- 
ing some heavy thinking. He says, “1 
see my whole childhood in terms of how 
many baskets I made and how many 
touchdowns I scored. Now I'm just try- 
ing to become normal.” 




People used to join us to 
Today they also join 


This Navy posterorigmally appeared in 1917. Fora free full-color 
reproduction, slop by your local Navy recruiter's office. 

No obligation, of course. 


You can still join the 
Navy and get around; 
seeing the world is 
a Navy fact of life. You 
can still join the Navy 
and get away from the 
humdrum and the 
ordinary to the exciting 
and the involving. And 
you can still join the 





get away r to get the girl, 
us to get ahead. 
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Navy and get the girl (or, if you're a girl, you can join the 
and get the guy). Girls like the way we've updated 
our famous bell bottoms with the handsome new 
uniform (on the sailor below). 

But the best reason for joining the new Navy 
is to get ahead. If you qualify, the new Navy gives 
you a choice of over 300 jobs that have built-in 
opportunities for making something of yourself. 

They're interesting jobs that keep your head busy. 

Active jobs that keep your muscles moving. 

Action-filled jobs like signalman and sea-going 
engineer and electronics technician. They're the 

get into, 

want to go places fast . . . while you're 
in the Navy or if you decide to 
leave. And you're paid accordingly. 
More than $340 a month after just 
four months — with one of the best 
retirement plans in the world, plus 
all the fringe benefits you'd expect. 
One of them is people. Life-long 
friendships are one Navy tradition 
that will never die. 

If you think you've got what it 
takes to make it in the new Navy, 
send in the attached coupon or call 
(24 hours a day, seven days a week) 
toll-free 800-841-8000. 

Be a success in the New Navy 



Phone 

Butler 

Automatically answers 
your telephone and 
tapes your messages 
when you're out or in. 


When you're out of the house 
(or office) for a short time. Or 
on vacation. Or in the bath. 

Or just watching the ball 
game and don't want to be 
disturbed. Let the Phone 
Butler answer your calls in a 
pre-recorded professional 
voice or your own voice. Play 
all your messages back whenever 
you’re ready. A monitor 
button also lets you listen in to 
callers and talk only if you want 
to. Use it as an in-nome 
message center, too, 
by taping a message to 
anyone in the family 
when you have to leave 
and they’re not home. 

The Phone Butler works 
with push-button ease 
and attaches simply to 
any phone, you’ll wonder 
how you ever got along 
without it. See it, hear 
it, at leading appliance, 

stationery and 

department stores. 


ONLY 

99 

Mfg. Sugg. Ret. 


Metrotec Electronics Inc. • Westbury, N.Y. 1 1590 • A division of BSR (USA) Ltd. 
ESR is the world's largest manufacturer of record changers. 
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Last year 17,000,000 guests 
slept here. 

We tried to make every last one of them feel right at home. It’s 
what Ramada Inns are all about— the more than 450 of them from coast 
to coast. 

A Ramada Inn is a full-service inn. You get clean, comfortable 
rooms and beds. Ready when you get there. We're also ready with good 
restaurants, relaxing cocktail lounges, swimming pools— even play areas 
for the kids. You'll also like our Special Family Plan, available at most 
Ramada Inns. It lets your kids under 12 stay in your room free of charge. 

You can make a reservation at any Ramada Inn by calling the 
nearest Ramada Inn. Do it the next time you're planning a family vacation 

or a business trip. You’ll find out why we say PAUAHlt lMMC 
you’re welcome home, wherever we are. UrtlVI/il/JI UiPIj 

^Welcome homej^ 


Ramada Inn Executive Offices, P.O. Box 590, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 






The first American car to give you reclining bucket 
seats with adjustable lower back supports. 

Steel-belted radials and our Radial Tuned Sus- 
pension make Grand Am handle like the fine 
handling imports. With a smooth Wide-Track ride. 



Grand Am's unique front end. What 
looks like sheet metal flexes, then 
springs back after minor impact. 


A very European steering wheel and full rally instrumentation. A 
very American combination of style and practicality. 


The Wide-Track people have a way with cars. 


ign intrigue. American ingenuity. 
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When you've worked all your life 
for a pension, the law should see 
that you get it. 


Pension reform is being studied. 

Congress is giving serious thought to this problem and 
the outcome may affect just about everyone who works 
for a living. Good as our present system is, some people 
do not receive the retirement benefits they expect. And 
something ought to be done about it. 




We don't want you caught in a squeeze. 

We believe America^ pension system is basically sound. 
Social Security provides part of the money — private pen- 
sion plans through company or union add to it. Most of 
these private plans work well. But a few haven’t and that’s 
where we think strengthening is needed. 


Will your pension be there when you retire? 

There should be Federal standards on the number of years 
you must work for an employer to be sure of retirement 
benefits. And standards on “funding” that make sure the 
money will be there when you need it. You should know 
how much is in your pension fund and how it is invested. 



How can you be sure of getting it all? 

People who change jobs may have benefits due from several 
employers. When you leave a job you should be told exactly 
what you have coming and how to claim it at retirement. 
And as an extra check, the Social Security system can help 
these employers locate you for payment. 

This kind of regulation can strengthen the system 
without so much red tape that employers are discouraged 
from having pension plans at all. A secure retirement 
should be available to everyone. As a leader in the pension 
field we know it’s possible. And we’re working for it be- 
cause it’s right. 


a€tion with /Etna 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Pete Rose of the Cincinnati Reds was 
fined $250 for his part in baseball's great 
playoff fight. Bud Harrelson of the New 
York Mels was fined only SI 00 for his 
part. An also-ran in the melee, Pedro 
Borbon of the Reds, got a S 1 50 jolt. Oth- 
er participants were given a free ride. 

All right. That's done and done. But 
a question remains. Why has Charles 
Stoncham Feeney, president of the Na- 
tional League, not fined the New York 
Met front office, which failed so mis- 
erably to control the obscene element 
among its fans, in the stands during the 
game as well as on the field after it, de- 
spite a previous history of bad behav- 
ior? The fight between the players was 
a minor incident compared to the near 
riot after the final out of the playoffs. 

BANG-BANG IDEA 

A new football phrase has originated in 
the Southwest: a “powder burn" letter- 
man, a new breed of football player ris- 
ing from a loophole in the freshman el- 
igibility rule that the NCAA passed in 
1972. Players have four years of eligibil- 
ity, but if a man fails to compete on the 
varsity as a freshman he has only three 
seasons of eligibility remaining. What is 
happening now is that coaches are giv- 
ing some players game experience as 
freshmen and then holding them out — 
redshirting is the old phrase — as soph- 
omores. When they come back to the fray 
as mature juniors, they still have three 
seasons of eligibility left. Fifth-year se- 
niors are going to be more commonplace. 

The term “powder burn"? Well, that's 
because the letter-winning freshmen are 
usually sent into the game in the waning 
moments and are on the field when the 
final gun sounds. 

THE HAMBO MOVES 

The Hamblctonian Society voted last 
week to move its famous trotting race 
from rural Du Quoin, III. to Philadelphia 
for three years, starting in 1975. Argu- 
ments for the move centered primarily 


on the expectation that more people 
would attend the race in Philadelphia 
than in Du Quoin, and that they would 
be able to bet on the event, as they had 
not been in Du Quoin. 

We believe (he Society has made a se- 
rious error in judgment. The move de- 
stroys the unique rural character of a tra- 
ditional event, and demeans it by putting 
it on the auction block to the highest bid- 
der every few years. It lets the commer- 
cial imperative override all sporting con- 
siderations, joining a trend that has 
proved ruinous in other areas, and turns 
a genuine classic event into just another 
$100,000 race. 

Finally, on the personal level, it is in- 
deed a cynical reward to the Hayes fam- 
ily of Du Quoin for many years of de- 
voted effort in presenting the Hamble- 
tonian in an appropriate and graceful 
setting. All in all, this is a distressing ep- 
isode in the long history of the sport. 

DOWN UNDER COMING UP 

Just to alert all you America's Cup fans: 
Australia's challenger for next year’s 
competition off Newport is to the test- 
ing stage. The yacht Australis is at Yan- 
chep, a stretch of scrubby beach 35 miles 
north of Perth on the west coast of the 
island continent. Australis belongs to 35- 
year-old Alan Bond, a former English- 
man who is now one of Australia's most 
successful businessmen. Bond made a 
great deal of money in land, is in the pro- 
cess of gaining control of a big iron-ore 
mine, and — in partnership with Japan's 
Tokyu Corporation — is planning a huge 
holiday resort and retirement village at 
Yanchep, but at the moment he is con- 
centrating on winning the cup. 

Two of the previous Australian chal- 
lengers, Gretel / and Gretel II, are riding 
at anchor off Yanchep waiting to race 
Australis, which was built 2, ICO miles 
away in a windowless shed in Sydney. 
The boat was shipped across the conti- 
nent wrapped in aluminum foil to, well, 
foil infrared cameras wielded by spies in 
the employ of either the U.S., the peren- 


nial cup holder, or France, another 
challenger. 

Bond, who has carpeting on both the 
floor and ceiling of his office in Perth, is 
leaving as little as possible to chance. He 
has an Olympic gold-medal yachtsman on 
his staff, as well as the skipper of Gre- 
tcl //. And he is planning to take a law- 
yer along to the races at Newport next 
summer, along with a videotape camera 
to provide pictorial evidence of the in- 
evitable protests. You may recall the dis- 
putes when Gretel // raced. These Aus- 
tralians never quit. 

THE CSONKA TAPES 

People have been picking on pro foot- 
ball lately the way they used to nag big- 
league baseball — and maybe they have a 
point. After a recent Miami Dolphin 



game. Fullback Larry Csonka com- 
plained, “They tell me I'm subject to a 
S500 fine — or at least the club is — if I 
have tape on my shoes that is not the 
same color as the shoes or the uniform.” 
Apparently, it's true. If a player tightens 
the fit of a shoe w ith white adhesive tape, 
the trainer has to give it a squirt of paint 
to keep it in tune with the times. The new 
ruling is one more concession to televi- 
sion, part of a general clean-up edict that 
frowns on bad-image things like loose 
chin straps, hanging shirttails, and so on. 

“Damn it,” said Csonka, “I need tape 
on my shoes to help my feet. Who cares 
what color it is? Today I went out on the 
field and then 1 had to go back to the side- 
lines and get my tape sprayed. How I look 

continued 




Dow Jones is 
that starlet who 
just married 
Torn Shreds... 

A fiscal quarter 
isanew 
25 c piece made 
out of fisc... 

Fixing parities 
is what you find 
yourself doing 
when your parities 
are broken... 


You’d better turn to us 
for help. 

We know no one thinks 
those things. But we 
also know not everyone 
understands what they 
really mean. 

The person who can 
tell you that “floating 
currency” isn’t dollar bills 
dropped in a lake, may not 
be able to tell you what it is. 

But whatever you know 
about the fine points of 
economics, you do know 


they affect your pocket- 
book. In fact, more people 
than ever before (89%)call 
the high cost of living the 
country’s most urgent 
problem. 

People who listen to our 
CBS Owned AM stations 
stand a better chance than 
most of coping with this 
Number One problem. 
Because our stations 
regularly cover all the news, 
the news behind the news, 
and the news that might 
come up tomorrow as a 
result of the news today. 

All our stations give 
business news as it occurs, 
including stock market 
reports. Both WCBS 
in New York and KCBS in 
San Francisco provide 
reports direct from the 
exchange floor. 

In St. Louis, KMOX 
broadcast an incisive 
interview with the president 
of the Federal Reserve 
Bank there on “Our 
Struggling Economy.” 

On a more immediate 
level, WCBS Newsradio 


offered a series of reports 
on the preparation of 
personal income tax returns. 

All in all, our CBS stations 
give more than passing 
attention to subjects like 
the economy, consumerism 
and the environment 
because we know that 
you’ve got an important 
stake in these issues, just as 
you do in the news of the day. 

So if you ask one of our 
regular listeners what 
“tight money” is, he won’t 
tell you that it’s when you 
can’t get your wallet out of 
your form-fitting jeans. 
What’s more, he’U tell you 
what it is. 

We keep our listeners 
on top of tilings, by getting 
to the bottom of them. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible 
lo over 60 million people. 


W'KKI Newsradio 69. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121. Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78. Chicago 
KMOX 1120. St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74. San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 

Represented by CBS Radio Spot Stiles 


The Subaru GL Coupe. Like a spirited 
woman who yearns to be tamed. 


Perhaps you’re a man who grabs life by the cuff. You live life your way. And it shows. . . 
in the clothes you wear. . .in the women you love. . .and in the car you drive. 

The Subaru GL Coupe is waiting for you. 

Sleek. Agile. The sculptured lines of the one piece body invite you in. With front 
wheel drive she’s different. A step ahead of the others. Go to her. Let her cradle you in the 
softness of her highback reclining bucket seats. Surround yourself with the lushness of her 
interior appointments. The GL Coupe is ready. 

Now. Turn her on. 

Lead her to the open road. This is where the Subaru GL Coupe wants to be. Unleash 
the relentless power of her 1400cc quadrozontal engine. Control the Coupe’s every move- 
ment — her every twist and turn — as you take hold of her rack and pinion steering. She’ll 
make it smooth with her four wheel independent suspension. She’ll carry you away as she 
peaks to the red line of her tach. __ Front r)t-iv 

The Subaru GL Coupe is yours. Waiting for you. ^ ' “ 

And one more good thing, she costs so little to keep happy. 


O % front Drive 

Subaru 
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doesn’t matter. If you get 40 players who 
look good and can't play, what good are 
they? 

“All this kid stuff is starting to inter- 
fere with my concentration. It seems to 
me that some of the rules we have now 
must have been made by someone far 
away from the game.” 

SLIPS 

Tearing down goalposts is fun for vic- 
torious fans but an expense and a nui- 
sance for the teams, especially when the 
posts go down before a game is over. 
Even metal goalposts, which have re- 
placed wood in many places, are de- 
stroyed. This season Stanford University 
tried STP on its posts, the idea being that 
a fan grabbing an STP’d goalpost would 
have no more success than Rocky Mar- 
ciano did when Andy Granatclli chal- 
lenged him to pick up a slicked screw- 
driver in that old TV commercial. 

ONE TWO THREE FOUR 

Bill van Breda Kolff, the genial, even- 
tempered coach of the American Basket- 
ball Association's Memphis Tams, was 
tagged with four technical fouls in one 
game last week. When you consider that 
two technicals mean automatic dismissal 
from the arena, you realize that this was 
no mean feat. How did van Breda Kolff 
do it? He incurred the first one more or 
less routinely for becoming, as he said 
afterward, "a little excited." Later, pos- 
sibly depressed by the game, which Mem- 
phis was losing big to San Diego, he with- 
drew to a seat in the stands beyond the 
Tams' basket. 

“I was just sitting there minding my 
own business,” he complained, but Ref- 
eree Jess Kersey, citing an ABA rule that 
says a coach must remain "in the vicin- 
ity" of his team's bench, called another 
technical and ejected him from the court. 
Van Breda Kolff was slow to eject. He 
stalked out of the stands, went to the 
press section, asked for a rule book and 
sat on the press table while he thumbed 
through it, muttering, "Where does it say 
where 1 have to be?" The second official. 
Referee Ed Rush, told the timekeeper to 
set the time-out clock at 20 seconds. "Ev- 
ery 20 seconds he's still here is another 
technical," the referee declared. Twenty 
seconds passed as V.B.K. thumbed and 
muttered, and Rush gave him the third 
technical. 

Finally, the coach left for the dressing 
room, just as a San Diego player took 


the first of the free throws his club had 
been awarded because of van Breda 
KoKT's behavior. The shot missed, and 
the ball caromed directly to the depart- 
ing coach. Instead of ignoring the ball 
or simply tossing it back to the foul line, 
van Breda Kolff took the ball and with 
great dignity marched across the floor, 
bowed deeply and presented it to the ref- 
eree. Bingo! No. 4. 

There is an automatic fine of S50 for 
the first technical, but the bite jumps to 
SI00 for the second and to SI50 for the 
third and subsequent offenses, which 
means that van Breda Kollf's evening of 
fun cost him S450, It was one of the most 
impressive performances by a Memphis 
Tam this season. 

BLACK GOLD 

Grambling. the Louisiana college that 
fields such fine football teams and sends 
so many superior players to the pros, is 
the biggest name in black football. If you 
want proof, go check with the folks at 
Houston's Astrodome, where Grambling 
recently played Texas Southern. As a 
competitive show it did not seem much 
of an attraction: Texas Southern had 
only two victories in 1973 and Grambling 
had won the last seven games between 
the two schools. Yet paid attendance was 
53,859, the largest ever to see a football 
game in the Astrodome and the third 
largest crowd ever (56,000 saw Sandy 
Koufax pitch his last major league game 
there in 1966, and 60,000 assembled in 
1965 for a Billy Graham religious cru- 
sade). Texas Southern upset Grambling 
35-21 , but gross receipts were more than 
S300.000. Grambling publicity man Col- 
lie Nicholson said, “Coach Eddie Rob- 
inson admitted it was good business, los- 
ing, but he said he didn't want it to 
happen too often." 

THE KING IS DEAD, ETC. 

When last we left Gustav Thbni, it was 
spring and that handsome, acrobatic Ital- 
ian had become world ski champion for 
a record third straight year. And now 
that winter and a new racing season are 
nigh, the safest early prediction seems to 
be that there is no way, but none, that 
Thoni can repeat. World Cup commis- 
sioners have fixed all that. In fact, if one 
were a reckless handicapper, one might 
say that this is the year an American 
could win the title. 

Such hopeful talk is plainly far out, but 
the revised World Cup scoring system 


was deliberately rigged to stop Thoni 
or any racer who persists in specializing. 
Despite the fact that the Italian's three 
consecutive titles eclipsed records set by 
Jcan-Claudc Killy (1967-68) and Karl 
Schranz (1969-70), commissioners felt 
that Thoni was not a true champ. Where 
Killy and Karli had excelled in all Al- 
pine disciplines, slalom, giant slalom and 
downhill, Thoni entered few downhills 
the last two seasons and didn't score a 
single World Cup point in that event last 
year. Thoni ran up his tally in the sla- 
loms, where his dramatic, swiveling style 
is a joy to behold. 

But the new rule, called the "weekend 
double." provides that if a racer scores 
points in both a downhill and a slalom 
in the same weekend meet (the top 10 
finishers are scored), his point total will 
be doubled. Thus, a skier who could 
hammer out, say, a second in downhill 
(20 points) could still finish as far back 
as 1 0th in slalom (one point) and have 
his points doubled to 42. 

The new rule favors, among others. 
Bob Cochran, now the top-ranked Amer- 
ican in all three events. Cochran has an 
impressive eighth seed in downhill, is a 
solid fourth in slalom and 25th in giant 
slalom. Thus he could win it all by do- 
ing well in downhills and simply keep- 
ing Thoni in sight on the slaloms. 

So much for the men. With the wom- 
en racers, all bets arc off as long as Aus- 
trian supergirl Annemarie Proell wants 
to race. Proell falls down a lot in slalom, 
but she is tough in giant slalom and ab- 
solutely out of sight in downhill, winning 
every race last season. Weekend doubles 
or not, nobody beats Annemarie. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lamar Hunt, owner of the Kansas City 
Chiefs, after a three-game sequence in 
which Kansas City lost two and tied one 
game: "They keep saying balance is a 
great thing for pro football, but I won- 
der if I’m going to like it." 

• Mark Donohue, 1972 Indianapolis 500 
winner, on why he is retiring in the face 
of offers to go into Formula I Grand Prix 
competition: i'll be 37 next year, and 
I'd be 40 before 1 could hope to win reg- 
ularly in that game. I'm not saying I'm 
an old man, but time ran out on me." 

• Barry Switzer, Oklahoma coach, asked 

why a certain player had left school: “It 
was like a heart transplant. We tried to 
implant college in him, but his head 
rejected it." end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


,-King orSupirKiiif. * 


Naturally grown hitnthol. 
Ridt natural tobacco taste. 
No harsh, hot taste. 


, SUPER KING: 21 mg."tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine. 

KING/ 19 mg.‘‘tar”.1.3 mg. nicotine, av. percigarette. FTC Report FEB. 73. 
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Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 12, 1973 


HE’S SHOOTING 
THE WORKS 


Pistol Pete Maravich is swishing them in from near and far to 
lead his league in scoring. With the help of Sweet Lou Hudson, 
he is keeping the Atlanta Hawks aloft by PETER CARRY 


A > much as anything, their nicknames 
set forth the differences between 
them. The one called Pistol Pete is as hot 
and loud as a Saturday Night Special. 
His face is as angular and pointy as a 
Buntline Special and his skin as pale as 
a pearl handle. On a basketball floor he 
can be as fleeting and unpredictable as a 
ricocheting bullet and his jumper is of- 
ten launched with all the grace of a man 
being gunned down from behind. 

The other is named Sweet Lou, sweet 
as in cool jazz put down by a lightly 
plucked bass and the hushed swirling of 
brushes around a drumhead. His skin is 
the color of light coffee, his features reg- 
ular and smooth, his temperament equa- 
ble. His game is heavy on the sugar: 
there is a gentle rhythm to his constant 
motion on offense and a classic softness 
in his jump shot, of which there is none 
prettier. 

Along with these dissimilarities, the 
two, Pete Maravich (see cover) and Lou 
Hudson, have a couple of things in com- 
mon. They both wear the uniform of the 
Atlanta Hawks, and both were among 
the six NBA players who scored more 
than 2,000 points last season. Together 
they gave Atlanta a one-two punch 
matched only once before in the pros; in 
1964-65 Elgin Baylor and Jerry West 
each topped 2,000 for the Lakers. And 
after the first dozen games of this sea- 
son, Sweet Lou and Pistol Pete are pick- 
ing up where they left off; Maravich has 
a 29.6-point average, Hudson a 23.8. 

Maravich bedazzles Houston's Otto Moore 
with a running reverse lay up with a twist. 


With a seven and five record at week’s 
end, Atlanta has a 1 Vi-game lead in the 
Central Division. The main reason for 
the Hawks’ success is that their two 
stars glitter in decidedly different ways. 
Whenever a team has two exceptional 
scorers, the problem of who shall have 
the ball — and thus the opportunity to 
shoot it — can be nettlesome, particularly 
if the two have similar styles. If both are 
one-on-one artists who need to dribble 
for prolonged periods before they can 
score, their coach is apt to find them go- 
ing one-on-one against each other to see 
who can rack up the most points. This 
tends to make their team susceptible to 
being racked up by any five guys who 
show up at the arena. For the past year 
Atlanta Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons has 
generally been able to avoid this kind of 
problem by leaving the ball with Mar- 
avich at guard and moving Hudson — 
twice an All-Star as a backcourt man and 
thrice as a forward — into the frontcourt. 
There he is free to do what he does best: 
move without the ball to get free for open 
shots. On the fast-breaking Hawks, that 
often means using his extraordinary 
quickness to fill an outside lane on a dash 
downcourt. But in pattern situations, 
Hudson must slog through the enervat- 
ing business of cutting, dragging his man 
through picks and fighting defensive 
switches while his teammates enjoy the 
good feel of leather in their palms and 
the bulk of the referees’ protection. 

This state of affairs would be under- 
standably irksome to Hudson if Mara- 
vich was off with the ball firing at will, 
as he did at LSU when he scored 3,667 

continued 
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Games are a drag for the Hawk P.A. man. 


THE WORKS ■ •/■.tinned 

points by attemping 38 field goals per 
game, or throwing ill-conceived passes 
into the loges, as he did during his first 
pro season. Not that the Pistol has be- 
come shy about shooting. Indeed, he is 
the NBA's leading scorer, but his .479 
field-goal percentage, far higher than in 
previous years, indicates he has improved 
his shot selection. And last season he be- 
gan completing more of his passes. While 
Hudson and Maravich were busy becom- 
ing the league’s best scoring combina- 
tion, Pete and his backcourt partner 
Herm Gilliam became the NBA’s top as- 
sists team. Maravich flipped 153 more 
scoring passes than in his previous best 
season and finished with a 6.9 assists av- 
erage, sixth best in the NBA. 

All those points and passes, plus a 
modest improvement in defense, have 
earned Maravich the recognition from 
his peers he did not get after his bally- 
hooed arrival in the NBA in 1970. Back 
then Maravich received only six votes in 
the players’ balloting for Rookie of the 
Year. Last season the players voted him 
a starter in the All-Star Game and in 
March elected him to the 10-man All- 
NBA squad. 

In Maravich’s rookie year the perenni- 
ally powerful Hawks, a veteran team with 
all black starters, did not take kindly to 
the brash young white parvenu with the 
S2 million contract. Some of Pete's old 
teammates — Hudson is the only Hawk 
remaining from the prc-Maravich era — 
blamed Maravich, claiming he was self- 
ish and sloppy on the court, and gauche 
in his personal relations. Hudson prefers 
to blame management. "It wanted us to 
bend to Pete," he says. "That’s back- 
wards. When I was a rookie, I was treat- 
ed like one and I was glad just to be there. 
In Pete's case they said we should be hap- 
py just to be able to play with him." 


Time and trades eventually solved that 
problem, but then Maravich had others. 
At the start of his second season, 
mononucleosis knocked his weight down 
from 205 to 169 and his stamina to zero. 
It was midseason before he began play- 
ing effectively. Then one day early last 
year he found he could not close his right 
eye. That side of his face was paralyzed 
as a result of bell’s palsy. Maravich 
slurred his words like a drunk, had to 
tape his eye shut to sleep and feared he 
would never play again. Doctors, who 
know neither the cause of nor the cure 
for the ailment, told him it could last 
from two weeks to two years. Fortunate- 
ly the palsy subsided after three weeks. 

Long before that, Maravich’s promi- 
nent place in the consciousness of bas- 
ketball fans had subsided as well. Clear- 
ly, he was good but, just as clearly, he 
was a disappointment. In fact, it was not 
until the waning months of last season 
that he regained some of his old luster. 

The current Pistol Pete is an improved 
model. Rarely does he drive at breakneck 
speed into the corner or wildly fling the 
ball up from midcourt. He usually con- 
centrates on what his team is trying to 
achieve. Some of the original Maravich 
remains, but he does his between-the- 
legs, behind-the-back and over-the- 
shoulder passing and dribbling so fluid- 
ly that, along with his phenomenal 
quickness, they are now taken for grant- 
ed. Still, in the last year he has proved 
that there are two things he does super- 
latively, perhaps better than anyone 
alive: handle the ball and shoot on the 
move. 

"I was criticized for everything I did 
when I came into the league," Maravich 
says. "I believe if people keep criticizing 
enough, you'll finally do something 
that’ll justify their criticism. I admit I 
made mistakes, but the mistakes were 
blown out of proportion because that’s 
what everyone was looking for. They 
kept harping, ’Why do you dribble into 
traffic?’ I enjoy going into traffic; that's 
my game. I can create that way. That’s 
what me and a lot of young guys are 
into — revolutionizing basketball. The 
two-handed set shot used to be a big 
thing, but nobody's seen anyone take one 
in five years. We’re working on things 
like passing and dribbling now. Take the 
chest pass. Five years from now you may 
never see another one of them.” 

While Maravich is off trying to foment 
revolutions, Hudson remains the quiet 


purist, a man so well versed in his art 
that before he returns to the floor after 
releasing an errant jumper he can tell why 
the shot failed to go in. While praising 
his defense, many pros consider his 
shooting technique the best there is. 
When he jumps, his body goes straight 
up with none of the sideward drift that 
throws lesser shooters oft’. His right el- 
bow is tucked close to his side and the 
ball rests high on his fingertips. Over the 
last five seasons only five NBA players 
have averaged more than 20 points ev- 
ery year. Hudson is one of them; West, 
John Havlicek, Dave Bing and Elvin 
Hayes are the others and none have a 
shooting percentage to match Lou’s .491 
for his seven seasons. Yet he is a star with- 
out cachet, a man admired within his pro- 
fession but rarely noticed outside it. 

"I’ve always played with guards who 
controlled the ball," he says. "Archie 
Clark and I were together at Minnesota. 
When 1 came with the Hawks we had 
Lenny Wilkens and later Mahdi Abdul- 
Rahman and now Pete. All you can do 
is try to get open because that’s the only 
way they’ll notice you and throw you the 
ball, or at least you hope they do. 

"I didn’t intend to become a player 
like I am. I always wanted to be like El- 
gin Baylor. When 1 came to the Hawks, 
I tried his stuff. I’d shake my head one 
way and go the other, I’d shoot 15-foot 
hooks, sometimes I’d give a double pump 
on my shot. Richie Guerin was the coach 
then. He told me to cut it out, that that 
stuff was for the playground." 

There is no flamboyance left in Hud- 
son’s game, but there is a lot of it in his 
home arena. The Hawks play in the spa- 
cious, year-old Omni in front of 
"crowds" that are scarcely omnipres- 
ent; they usually fill less than half the 
16,818 scats. Over the last five years the 
Hawks' owners have tried five different 
general managers in the hope of getting 
reluctant Georgians, who stay home in 
the hope that Tuesday night football 
might miraculously appear on the tube, 
out to watch basketball. The latest can- 
didate is 33-year-old Pat Williams, a 
promotional wizard fresh from crowd- 
building stints in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago where he staged such halftime acts 
as Victor the Wrestling Bear and Little 
Arlene. 

Williams, a mild-mannered, bespecta- 
cled, churchgoing sort, remembers Ar- 
lene with particular fondness because she 
was recommended to him in Philly by a 
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player he had farmed out to Scranton of 
the Eastern League. Arlene, who weighed 
just 105 pounds, challenged live grown 
men to an eating contest and won by gob- 
bling 77 hot dogs, 21 medium pizzas and 
19 Cokes during a 76ers' game. She then 
told the public-address announcer to in- 
form the audience that she would take 
on any five fans in a postgame oyster- 
eating bash at Bookbinders restaurant. 
Hoping to come up with another red-hot 
attraction, Williams called a meeting of 
the Hawks and asked for their ideas. The 
only one he received came from Mara- 
vich, who allowed as how he thought a 
lot of folks would show up if Williams 
screened Deep Throat every halftime. 

Thrown back on his own resources, 
Williams staged a more mundane affair 
last week called Trick or Treat Night. 
Children in costume were allowed in free 
(when accompanied by a paying adult, 
to be sure) and given a treat. Public Ad- 
dress Announcer Pat Hogan appeared in 
a costume that made him look like a cross 
between Mae West and Mother Courage. 
Williams, disguised as Richard Nixon, 
threw up the opening pumpkin. The kids 
paraded at halftime for the judging of the 
best costumes, a contest won by Little 
Bo-Peep, a girl robot wearing what 
looked like a TV set over her head and a 
very small boy named Ronald Haygood 
who came as either Emmett Kelly or a 
drunken bum. When asked who he was 
supposed to be, Ronald replied, “I don't 
know. My daddy didn't tell me.” 

The evening's other activities includ- 
ed a 122-101 Hawks' win over Phoenix 
in which Maravich got 31 points and 
Hudson 20. Early in the second quarter 
Pete and Lou scored a pair of archetyp- 
al baskets within 45 seconds of one an- 
other. First Maravich squared off against 
his man 22 feet from the basket. Drib- 
bling the ball far out in front of him, he 
invited Clem Haskins to attempt a steal. 
When Haskins leaned down to reach for 
the ball, Maravich changed hands by 
bouncing the ball between his legs, 
hopped to his right and shot. As the ball 
nestled in the basket, Haskins was still 
groping at the floor like a man trying to 
pick up loose change. 

Hudson then increased the Hawk lead 
to 16 points from almost the same spot. 
Starting at a point on the floor opposite 
where teammate Steve Bracey stood pa- 
tiently dribbling, Hudson first jabbed 
quickly toward the top of the key and 
then swooped low along the baseline, dis- 


appearing from Bracey's view behind a 
crowd beneath the basket. An instant lat- 
er he popped clear on Bracey’s side of 
the floor, took a pass and, turning and 
firing in one motion, swished his shot. 

Later in the week at Houston both 
Hudson, who finished with 21 points, and 
Maravich were suffering through dismal 
shooting nights as the Hawks entered the 
final period trailing by eight points. Then 
with three minutes remaining Pete began 
the most extraordinary offensive burst of 
a young season. He hit a layup and a 
foul shot for a three-point play, a 29-foot 
jumper, a 21 -footer falling down, a 23- 
footer on an out-of-bounds play, a break- 
away layup off a steal and a 20-foot jump- 
er from the left baseline. With 0:46 to 
go, Rocket Mike Newlin took Mara- 
vich's head fake and left his feet. Pete 


ducked under Newlin, waited until he 
soared past to his right and then, care- 
fully fingering the ball, tossed in a 17- 
footer to make the score 1 22-121 Hawks. 
Gilliam got the final three points to sew 
up a 1 25-123 victory. In the fourth quar- 
ter Maravich scored 17 points, hit eight 
of eight field-goal attempts and poured 
in 1 5 straight points for his team in 2: 1 5. 
He ended the game with 30 points. 

Most of that scoring came on the sort 
of wild, one-man rushes that are no long- 
er characteristic of Maravich’s play. 
‘‘My game is still explosion,” he ex- 
plained in the locker room. "This was a 
time I knew there was no reason to hold 
back. I would've shot from 40 feet and it 
would've gone in because I had my game 
going." He may have calmed down some, 
but the man is still a pistol. end 
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AFTER 18 DRY WELLS, 
A LITTLE GUSHER 

The Oilers had not won since Oct. 1, 1972, but they failed to reckon with 
the Colts, who turned out to be even more inept by JOE MARSHALL 


T here the Houston Oilers were last 
week, a padded collection of Joe 
Btfsplks huddling behind the high fence 
that surrounds their practice field, seem- 
ingly the only remaining refuge from the 
derision that has been showered upon 
them all season long, when suddenly a 
voice thundered from on high. A hard hat 
was standing on the seventh floor of a 
building under construction that over- 
looked the field. “Hey,” he hollered, 
“when are you guys ever gonna win a 
game?” 

Sunday, it turned out, for they man- 
aged to beat the Baltimore Colts 31-27. 
The victory snapped Houston’s 1 8-game 
losing streak and ended the Oilers’ chanc- 
es of surpassing the record of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals, who romped to 29 
straight defeats in the early ’40s. Still, the 
Oilers did not take victory lying down. 
Handed an 18-point first-half lead, they 
thrilled Baltimore fans with their subse- 
quent maladroitness. First Lynn Dickey 
hit Fred Willis in the face mask with a 
pass that caromed to Colt Stan White for 
a touchdown. On Houston’s next series 
Dickey went to Willis again, this time 
carefully underhanding the ball. Willis 
deftly swatted it to the turf and Baltimore 
scored a few plays later. 

At the two-minute warning, Houston 
was trailing comfortably 27-24. But they 
stunned the Colts, the fans and— most 
of all — themselves by marching 85 yards 
in six plays, sure-handed Fred Willis tak- 
ing a screen pass in for the winning score 
with 32 seconds left. 

The Oilers still have the worst record 
in the NFL, but no matter. They ordered 
champagne for the flight home. 

The man whom most credit with the 
current state of Oiler affairs. Owner Bud 
Adams, missed his team's finest moment. 
Perhaps due to growing frustration, he 
had decided to stay in Houston and 
watch the game on TV. A rotund mul- 
timillionaire, Adams owns 20-odd com- 
panies (after 20, who counts?) that gross 
$100 million per annum. He has a pond 
in his office to prove it. Yet in Houston, 
people gauge his genius solely on the 
won-lost record of the Oilers. And the 
word around town is that the only thing 
that will save the team is Bud Adams sell- 
ing it. 

Poor Bud. Even his new head coach, 
Sid Gillman, does not hesitate to point a 
finger. “It was bad management right to 
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the core,” he says when asked how the 
Oilers reached their present depths. "The 
success of a pro football team starts with 
the front office, with ownership, and 
works down.” 

If Adams has a failing (the Oilers have, 
after all, been making money) it is a pen- 
chant, one might even call it a passion, 
for dismissing head coaches who were 
hired by underlings to whom he delegat- 
ed authority. "Bud knows football,” says 
an associate, "but he doesn’t know too 
much about people.” 

Lately Adams has sought solace in su- 
perstition. Last week while sitting at his 
massive mahogany desk, he held up a 
blue rabbit’s foot. Oiler blue. He had du- 
tifully stroked the good luck piece when 
Houston upset the Dallas Cowboys and 
the Colts in exhibition games. Now he 
absently brushed a forefinger over the 
tiny piece of fur. "But the next week it 
failed me,” he said, tossing the charm to 
the far reaches of his desk. He had tried 
wearing his Oiler blue blazer, but that 
failed him, too. "It wasn't the same one 
I wore when Houston was winning,” he 
offered as a possible explanation, patting 
his expanded waistline. He talked of a 
woman he knew who had held an unlit 
cigarette throughout the Cowboy exhi- 
bition and had brought it to every game 
since. "I finally had to tell her to throw 
it away,” Adams said resignedly. "It 
wasn’t any use.” 

It took a concentrated unbuilding pro- 
gram to reduce Adams’ Oilers to their 
present state. Last Sunday the Denver 
Broncos, a team on the rise, started four 
former Houston players, while in Balti- 
more the Oilers had no one to show for 
them or for Placekicker Roy Gerela, 
Linebacker George Webster and Tackle 
Glen Ray Hines of Pittsburgh or Wide 
Receiver Jerry LeVias of San Diego. 

Ed Hughes, who coached Houston in 
1971 and whose five-year contract Ad- 
ams terminated with four years remain- 
der once the ball bounced Houston's way as 
Ron Lou (51) recovered a Baltimore fumble. 


ing, engineered most of these deals; Bill 
Peterson executed the rest, which helped 
terminate his contract 3>/i years ahead of 
time. It was Peterson who got the 18- 
game losing streak rolling with a humil- 
iating 34-0 loss to Oakland in a nation- 
ally televised Monday night game. "They 
won’t put us back on TV for 10 years," 
moaned one Oiler player. 

Peterson’s main problem was organi- 
zation, or rather the lack of it. His game 
plans were unnecessarily long — "the 
Grab Bag Offense" Houston players 
called it. Nor did he bridge any credi- 
bility gaps when he opened his mouth. 
When one of his assistants remarked in 
San Diego last year, "I’m tired. It’s only 
10 o’clock here but it’s midnight back in 
Houston,” Peterson quickly observed, 
"Yeah, that by itself is enough reason 
not to live out here.” 

In the off-season the Oilers plotted to 
surround Peterson with top assistants 



and hired Sid Gillman, the former San 
Diego coach, as executive vice-president- 
general manager. Peterson’s days were 
numbered. He lost whatever control he 
had over the team. When he fined one of 
his players for an oversight in an exhi- 
bition game last summer, the player pro- 
tested. The coach doubled the fine. "You 
can fine me until your heart's content,” 
the player yelled at a team meeting. 

A ranter and raver on the practice field 
his first year, Peterson became a lost soul, 
standing at the back of practice groups, 
chatting with taxi squadders and peering 
over people’s shoulders to gel a look at 
what was going on. Words continued to 
betray him. He regretted the loss of three 
draft choices (John Matuszak, George 
Amundson and Joe Blahak) to the Col- 
lege All-Star camp. It was hard to work, 
he said, "without Matsuey, Almerson 
and Blaylock.” On the daily itinerary, 
under uniform of the day, he wrote "hel- 
mets and headgears.” Players began to 
listen to him more for Petersonisms than 
for instruction. "When they play it [the 
national anthem]," he said, “1 want you 
standing on your helmets at attention 
with the sideline under your arm.” 

Gillman took over as offensive coor- 


dinator before the fourth regular-season 
game, a 31-26 loss to the Rams. That day 
Houston Center Bill Curry suffered a 
badly broken leg, an injury that might 
end his career. Gillman visited him in the 
hospital after the game. "If there’s any- 
thing bothering you, let me know,” he 
said. To ease his pain Curry had been 
given a shot that made him slightly de- 
lirious. He blurted, "As a matter of fact, 
something’s bothering me now. When’s 
the charade going to end?” After a 
48-20 loss to Denver the following week. 
General Manager Gillman hired himself 
as head coach of the team. 

But the prospect in Houston remains 
bleak. Gillman has cracked the whip and 
handed out fines left and right, and he 
has told the team not to expect miracles. 
"I didn’t come here to be a prophet,” he 
announced. "No,” mumbled one of the 
players, "you came here to be a god.” 

"It’s like visiting friends doing eight 
to 10,” wrote David Casstevens of the 
Houston Post, describing what it is like 
to cover the Oilers. In a section of the 
Post devoted to reporters’ predictions, 
Stan Slaten selected Baltimore over 
Houston by 100 points. Columnist Jim 
Murray wrote: "On any given Sunday, 


any given team in the NFL can beat the 
Houston Oilers.” The Oilers, it seems, 
can’t even beat the odds, against which 
they are 6- 1 6 over the past two years. Last 
week two Houston bookies refused to 
lake bets on the Oiler-Colt game. 

The outlook for 1974 is even worse. 
Asked about coaching next season, Gill- 
man says it is "absolutely my intention 
to step out.” Health forced him to re- 
sign in 1969. and he says, "I don’t have 
the energy or the strength to be a pro 
football coach anymore.” Gillman says 
he will devote the off-season to finding a 
coach who is "young, hardworking, ded- 
icated, knowledgeable” and a host of 
other things that add up to somebody too 
intelligent to want anything to do with 
Houston. As if things weren’t bad 
enough. General Manager Gillman has 
long since traded away the Oilers’ first, 
second, third, fifth and sixth draft choic- 
es for next season. 

And, of course, a new coach will just 
compound the Oilers’ biggest problem— 
the unrelenting state of flux. In the 1970s 
the Oilers have had four head coaches, 
four defensive line coaches, three defen- 
sive backfield coaches, four offensive 
backfield coaches, three linebacker 
coaches, three receiver coaches, three of- 
fensive line coaches, three trainers, three 
general managers, three team physicians 
and nine victories. Twenty-six of the 47 
players are new this year and Gillnian’s 
whirlwind dealing has not stopped. 
"Anybody that can walk, chew gum and 
breathe will get a look,” he promised last 
week, although he qualified that by de- 
manding that aspirants be able to han- 
dle these three skills "at the same time.” 
Groaned one Oiler, “It’s pathetic. It’s 
pitiful.” 

"The players all want out,” says Tom 
Regner, who was an Oiler guard for six 
seasons before retiring this year to help 
run an Italian restaurant across the street 
from Houston’s mosquito-infested prac- 
tice field. "I can see it in their faces. They 
come in here and shake their heads. 1 just 
say, ‘I know.’ You don’t have a future 
here. Head coaches don’t have a future 
here. How can a player have a future? 
The only thing you’ve got to look for- 
ward to each year is a new coach and a 
new system.” He wiped his hands on his 
apron and stared out the window at the 
practice field fence. "I’d rather be mak- 
ing sandwiches,” he said. end 
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WHICH IS IT, HAWKS OR DOVES? 


Chicago is looking to Coach Billy Reay to pull another of his rebuilding coups, but the Black Hawks are in a slump, 
suggesting they could be knocked over by the NHL's expansion West. Reay just glares by MARK MULVOY 


A ll through the week he displayed his 
X-Reay face: an evil-eyed, closed- 
mouthed, furrowed-brow glare that pen- 
etrates flesh and bone. “When the coach 
looks like that,” said one of the Chicago 
Black Hawks, “he doesn’t need a lot of 
words to transmit his displeasure. He just 
kills you with his face.” In recent years 
Billy Reay has reserved that wicked look 
primarily for referees and long-haired 
members of the liberal Eastern press, but 
last week he turned it upon forwards, de- 
fensemen, goalies and the citizenry at 
large. 

Reay was understandably perturbed as 
the Black Hawks flew off to Philadelphia 
and Minnesota for some early-season cri- 
sis games with the brash Flyers and 
backs-to-the-wall North Stars. For three 
years the establishment Hawks had been 


the holy lords of the West Division, treat- 
ing the expansion teams with total dis- 
dain, usually buttoning up first place by 
Thanksgiving. “We always knew that 
Chicago was better than us, it was that 
simple,” said Philadelphia Center Bobby 
Clarke. Now, however, Pat Stapleton, 
the only Black Hawk defenseman who 
could rush the puck with any effective- 
ness, and Center Ralph Backstrom had 
joined Bobby Hull in the WHA, and 
tough Wingers Dan Maloney and Jerry 
(King Kong) Korab, who were the only 
aggressive forwards on the Chicago ros- 
ter, play elsewhere in the NHL, prompt- 
ing Clarke to state, “For the first time 
we really think we're a better team than 
the Black Hawks." 

There was little doubt about Phila- 
delphia’s superiority in October as the 


Flyers streaked to a four-point lead over 
the Black Hawks, who managed to win 
only two of their first eight games and 
skidded to fourth place. "Remember, 
though, pennants are not won in Octo- 
ber,” cautioned Chicago Right Wing 
Jimmy Pappin, borrowing a thought 
from the Chicago Cubs. Worse yet for 
Reay, Defenseman Bill White was side- 
lined by a groin injury. Center Stan Mi- 
kita — now known as Doc because of the 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree he re- 
ceived from Brock University in Ste. 
Catharines, Ontario last month — could 
not get a goal with a writ, and the rest of 
the Hawks were just as feeble around the 
net. The once-potent Chicago scoring 
machine had produced only 20 goals in 
eight games. 

Mikita had scored just two goals all 
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In an unseemly goal-mouth sprawl, the Hawks 
yield a score in loss to fired-up Minnesota. 

year, while Pappin, who had 41 last sea- 
son, still had not gotten his first. This did 
not prevent him from tossing a dart at 
Goalie Tony Esposito. "Esposito makes 
so much money now we call him Tony 
oh oh oh, oh oh oh," said Pappin. 
“Yeah,” Esposito countered, “and if 
you don't score pretty soon, we're going 
to start calling you Jimmy oh oh oh, oh 
oh oh.” 

Arriving in Philadelphia, Reay signed 
the Black Hawks into their hotel, an- 
nounced a team meeting for the next 
morning at the Spectrum then myste- 
riously disappeared for the next 18 hours. 
In many ways the 55-year-old Reay is the 
mystery man among NHL coaches. Out- 
side Chicago he is regarded as a surly lit- 
tle tyrant who tried to bring Bobby Hull 
and Pat Stapleton to their knees, a me- 
dia manipulator who invented the 
French-speaking Designated Talker for 
postgame interviews with English-speak- 
ing journalists, and the muddled trader 
who sent Phil Esposito to Boston. The 
folks at home, though, think of him as 
a genius — the man who coached the 
Hawks to five first-place finishes and two 
seconds while never having a losing rec- 
ord in his 10 years behind the Black 
Hawk bench. 

Reay’s longevity is unique in the NHL, 
where 1 2 of the 1 6 coaches have held their 
present positions less than two years and 
the No. 2 man on the seniority list, Min- 
nesota's Jackie Gordon, has just started 
his fourth season. Reay had been a cen- 
ter for the Montreal Canadiens for eight 
seasons. He was a pesky checker and 
playmaker, but he was always overshad- 
owed by the Maurice Richards and Doug 
Harveys in Montreal. While a Canadien, 
Reay helped coach the Junior Canadiens, 
and when he retired from the NHL he 
was hired as a playing coach for Victo- 
ria in the Western League. Eleven years 
later, after more coaching stops in 
Seattle, Rochester, Toronto, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Buffalo, he took over in 
Chicago. 

How has Reay managed to survive his 
stormy decade with the Hawks? He has 
been blamed for everything bad that has 
happened to them — the empty Stanley 
Cups, the Esposito trade, Hull’s money 
wars and his ultimate defection to the 
WH A, Stapleton's humiliating loss of his 
captaincy — but he is not guilty on all ac- 


counts. He did not make the Esposito 
deal, although he did approve it, and he 
never involved himself in salary matters 
until the Chicago management almost 
lost Bill White and Pit Martin to the 
WHA last year because of its naively cal- 
lous indifference to the new league. “Peo- 
ple don’t realize it," said one Hawk, “but 
Billy, more than anyone else, has kept 
this club together. He has rebuilt us over- 
night about five times. Without him, who 
knows where we’d all be?” 

Although Hull and Stapleton both left 
Chicago with bitter feelings toward top 
management, they still respect Reay. “If 
Billy had been running things himself,” 
Hull once said, “I probably would nev- 
er have left.” It was Reay who, five years 
ago, ordered Hull to abandon his free- 
skating, gun-them-down style and play 
an orderly, conservative, close-checking 
left wing. And that undoubtedly added 
years to Hull's playing life. 

Stapleton, now the playing coach of 
the Chicago Cougars of the WHA, met 
Reay recently at a luncheon and kidded 
with his old coach. “Billy showed great 
foresight during the years I played for 
him," Stapleton said. “He told me, ‘Pat, 
if you work hard, do the job and stay pa- 
tient, you’ll be rewarded with the money 
you deserve.’ What he didn't tell me was 
that I’d have to go to another team in 
another league to get it. Last year I won- 
dered why Billy kept me on the bench 
for three months. Now I know why he 
did it; he knew I was going to become a 
coach.” 

So it was a depleted and struggling 
crew that Reay took to Philadelphia for 
the meeting with the hot, division-lead- 
ing Flyers. Several Black Hawks report- 
ed to the Spectrum for the scheduled 
Thursday morning strategy meeting, but 
Reay never appeared. He had gone to 
Buffalo the night before to scout the Sa- 
bres against California and had resched- 
uled the team meeting for their hotel. 
Some Hawks had not gotten the word. 
“Maybe the Black Hawks are a rumor,” 
said White, who was taking treatment for 
his groin injury at the Spectrum. “Or 
maybe they traded all the other guys and 
we're the only ones left.” 

That night the Black Hawks remained 
mired in their disastrous scoring slump 
and lost 1-0 as the Flyer goaltender, Ber- 
nie Parent, got his fourth shutout in 10 
games and Bill Barber beat Tony Espo- 
sito on a screened shot from inside the 
blue line on a Philadelphia power play. 


Pappin had three glittering chances to tie 
the score, but each lime he misfired. For 
the Black Hawks it was their fifth straight 
game without a victory, dropping them 
six points behind the Flyers, but Reay 
seemed unconcerned. 

“We won something here tonight," he 
said. “They wanted to beat us big, but 
they couldn't because we wouldn’t let 
them. All things considered, losing 1-0 
was not a loss as far as I’m concerned. 
No reason to get upset at all.” 

But those X-Reay eyes were at their 
sternest Saturday night in Minnesota. 
For a short time it appeared that the 
Black Hawks had cracked their scoring 
slump as they poured three quick goals 
past beleaguered Cesare Maniago in the 
North Star net. Winless in their first 1 1 
games and facing a major personnel 
shakeup unless they beat the Black 
Hawks, the North Stars fought back to 
take a 4-3 lead. “You should never blow 
a three-goal lead,” said Reay later, ar- 
ticulating what everyone was thinking. 

Keith Magnuson tied the score for 
Chicago late in the third period, and as 
the clock ticked away it seemed Minne- 
sota would collect its seventh tie of the 
season. Then the North Stars fired a 
harmless shot into the Chicago zone. The 
puck rolled against the boards to the 
right of Esposito. He stuck out his stick 
to direct the carom toward the corner, 
but the puck hopped over it, rolling in 
front of the empty net, and Dennis Hex- 
tall easily put it into the goal to give Min- 
nesota its first victory. 

Reay’s reaction? Don't ask, just 
look. end 



Billy Reay came, he saw and he shuddered. 
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LeRoy (93) lunges Into an Iowa State runner, 
Luclous (98) lassos a Texas Longhorn and 
Dewey (91) helps upend a Kansas Stater. 



OKLAHOMANS CALL IT 
SELMONIZING 


As members of the Sooner defense, brothers Lucious, Dewey and LeRoy 
Sefmon polish off their rivals' running game by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T he teak-colored woman in the red 
blouse with the large buttons and the 
expansive red belt was the television 
man's on-the-spot celebrity guest, and 
despite her size and the babel around 
the stadium locker-room door she was a 
model of conscientious neatness and 
calm. As the mother of some 18 feet and 
737 pounds of Oklahoma defense she was 
being pressed for revelations by the tele- 
vision man. 

Yes, said Mrs. Lucious (Jessie) Selmon 
Sr., she was very proud of her baby boys, 
Lucious, Dewey and LeRoy. Yes, she 
knew they were respected and respect- 
able, the pride and joy of Eufaula, Okla. 
(pop. 2,500) where they had grown up 


in the lap of poverty, on a sharecropper’s 
farm, and taught "to be polite and treat 
everybody nice,” to "take the world as 
they find it,” and "not let anything ex- 
cite them.” 

Did she get excited herself, watching 
the boys trammel opponents week after 
week? The television man asked. 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Selmon. "Very.” 

"We had a camera on you during the 
game and you didn’t look excited,” said 
the television man. 

“Pictures can’t see into the heart,” said 
Jessie Selmon, placing a calloused hand 
on her Oklahoma-red blouse. 

That particular scene occurred a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, but it is no less accu- 


rate today to say that if the world was 
taken as it was found by Lucious, Dew- 
ey and LeRoy Selmon it is not likely to 
be left that way. Pictures will show, for 
example, that the world of Iowa State’s 
football team was dumped on its axis last 
week by the Selmons and some other tal- 
ented members of what used to be a jus- 
tifiably unheralded Oklahoma defense. 

Oklahoma won as expected, 34-17, af- 
ter trailing 17-7, a temporary, albeit reg- 
ular, malady the unbeaten Sooners seem 
to go through until the Selmons "estab- 
lish a good body relationship” with the 
opposition, as Rod Shoate, their All- 
America linebacker, puts it. Or until Lu- 
cious "declares war,” as Coach Barry 
Switzer puts it. Iowa State made one first 
down and a net 47 yards in the second 
half, and a freshman quarterback named 
Buddy Hardeman, who survived that 
stretch of purgatory, was heard to offer 
a now-familiar lament: “Every time I 
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looked up I saw one of the Selmons.” 

Which, of course, is not nearly as bad 
as being hit by one. 

The Selmons are not hard to see, be- 
ing the logistic middle of the Oklahoma 
line. Before a play they stand there, three 
abreast, looking, with their mother's be- 
nevolent, impassive, slightly Oriental 
expression, like an alliance of shoguns on 
the wall of a besieged (but impregnable) 
city. Brother Lucious, the 5' 11", 236- 
pound middle guard, is flanked by 6' 1", 
249-pound Brother Dewey on the left and 
6' 2", 252-pound Brother LeRoy on the 
right. Lucious is a senior, Dewey and Le- 
Roy sophomores. The brothers Selmon 
are three equally lovable Smokey the 
Bears, says the Oklahoma defensive 
coach, Larry Lacewell. 

But then they get down and into the 
action, and it is here, when the abstrac- 
tion becomes a practicality, that the for- 
est trembles and an awed adversary like 
Darrell Royal of Texas says, “You're 
three-fourths of the way there when you 
start with three Selmons." Kansas State 
Coach Vince Gibson found them "close 
to being the three best defensive players 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICH CLARKSON 


I ever saw on one team, let alone the three 
best brothers.” 

Gibson laughs ruefully at the recollec- 
tion of his team’s recent expedition 
against the Selmons. "My, my, the size 
and the quickness of those three. Great 
players. And what makes it tougher is 
they are surrounded by other great play- 
ers. Three Selmons lined up together, and 
right behind them an All-America line- 
backer [Shoate]. I never saw so many fine 
athletes on a defensive team." Gibson's 
Wildcats wound up on the rocks, 56-14. 
Oklahoma, he said, was capable of beat- 
ing anybody just as badly. 

The team whose banner was stained 
with a two-year probation by the NCAA 
in August as penalty for altering the tran- 
script of Quarterback Kerry Jackson — 
who was himself suspended for a year— 
is still loaded with talent and, obviously, 
high purpose. If they could not go to bowl 
games, Switzer told the Sooners then, no- 
body said anything against going for the 
Big Eight Conference title, or the nation- 
al championship. 

To that end Switzer, in his first year 
as a head coach, thumbed his nose at all 
the clouds (in September he even had his 
car stolen) and whistled up the sun. His 
offense is typically Oklahoma Awesome: 


Steve Davis runs the Wishbone in a style 
not even Jackson could fault, and has ex- 
ceptional receivers, most notably Tinker 
Owens, who broke open the Texas and 
Miami games with long touchdown re- 
ceptions. Rubber-legged sophomore 
Halfback Joe Washington, who plays in 
silver shoes, and Fullback Waymon 
Clark, a burly junior-college transfer, 
continue to deliver. Washington ran for 
136 yards and two touchdowns against 
Iowa State. Switzer says Washington 
"thinks he can fly.” 

But it is the freshly Selmonized Okla- 
homa defense that has made the grand- 

continued 
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est difference. Just two years ago the 
Oklahoma defense was the perfect cat- 
alyst for the Oklahoma offense. Its week- 
ly impersonation of an open gate forced 
the offense to win games by such scores 
as 48-27. Or lose 35-31. 

"Now,” says Larry Lacewell, "there 
are days when people know we do play 
defense.” And nobody has enjoyed it 
more than Lacewell. Oklahoma fans pay 
$30 for a black and white picture of him 
and the defense, and he is asked around 
to lecture. “Three years ago I was a me- 
diocre defensive coach,” Lacewell smiles. 
"Now I’m a defensive genius.” How do 
you get to be a defensive genius? Lace- 
well asks himself. You drive 90 miles to 
Eufaula and sign Lucious Selmon to a 
scholarship, he answers. 

It was not exactly an epiphany, Lace- 
well admits. “The fact is, I wasn’t im- 
pressed. Lucious was a 5' 10", 220-pound 
fullback when I first saw him, and his 
brothers were already bigger than he was. 
The day I arrived he was sweeping out 
the halls of the high school. I asked him 
when we could talk. He said that after- 
noon, at the junior high. ‘What do you 
do there?’ ‘Sweep that out, too,’ he said. 
Lucious and his brothers were janitoring 
before school, at noon and after school, 
earning money for the family. 

“No one up till then had offered him 
a scholarship. And we didn't need a jan- 
itor. But when I got to know more about 
him, I began to warm to the idea that he 
had to be a prospect for something.” 


What Lacewell got to know more 
about — and, ultimately, to appreciate — 
was the slightly incredible, totally won- 
derful Selmon family. Nine children 
raised in a tiny frame farmhouse west of 
Eufaula, in rooms no bigger than hotel 
closets. Without indoor plumbing, or 
even hot water until recently. 

But Lacewell says he found the Selmon 
house spotlessly clean and neat — neat- 
ness is now the mark of the brothers’ ath- 
letic dormitory rooms at Oklahoma — 
with little gardens of zinnias and petunias 
painstakingly groomed. Recently, when 
an ABC-TV camera crew wanted to pho- 
tograph the Selmons at home, Mrs. Sel- 
mon made them wait. “I have to cut the 
grass first,” Lucious explained. 

Lucious Sr., now retired after a series 
of debilitating illnesses, was father to a 
home charged with familial devotion and 
self-respect. (Lucious Jr. makes this 
point so that “Mama doesn’t get all the 
publicity.”) To the townspeople of Eu- 
faula, the Selmons are beloved. They 
speak of their good citizenship (“None 
of my nine children ever saw the inside 
of a jail,” says Jessie Selmon, “and when 
it came 9 o’clock I always knew where 
they were. They were home”). They 
speak, too, in Eufaula of the Selmons’ 
devotion to church and school. Lacewell 
recalls that the tiny television set in the 
living room was always dark from Mon- 
day to Friday. “When Mama said study, 
we studied,” says Lucious. 

Though wretchedly poor, the Selmons 



always paid their bills, and suffered the 
inconveniences of poverty. Without a 
tractor, the boys plowed with a harrow 
behind the family horse. Lucious, 2 x /i 
years older than Dewey, who is 1 1 
months older than LeRoy, grew uncom- 
monly strong. He could carry a 150- 
pound hog under one arm. “But I was 
no match for Mama,” he says. “She 
caught me bringing in a can of beer one 
night and made me pour it into the hog 
slop.” Lucious is now old enough to en- 
joy an occasional orange blossom cock- 
tail, but he has not forgotten that the hogs 
once beat him out of a beer. 

Lucious was the first Selmon to be ex- 
posed to football. He taught Dewey and 
LeRoy the game with a tin can in the 
side yard, and took them on, one-on-two. 
“He always won,” says Jessie, “until we 
found out he was making up the rules.” 
They had their scuffles — Lucious re- 
mained supreme — but none recalls ever 
engaging in a serious fight, or even a fall- 
ing-out. “It was unthinkable,” says Lu- 
cious. “It would be degrading to Mama 
and Daddy.” 

Ultimately, Larry Lacewell had to out- 
talk Colorado Coach Eddie Crowder for 
Lucious, but he suspected all along he 
had the inside track. When Lucious 
signed, Jessie Selmon admonished Lace- 
well with this: “You’re recruiting my boy 
as a football player, but I’m sending him 
to Oklahoma to get an education. He 
won’t be a football player forever.” It 
was inevitable that Dewey and LeRoy 
would follow Lucious to Norman. Mama 
wanted it. But they accepted Crowder’s 
invitation to have a look at Colorado 
anyway. For the plane ride. 

The brothers Selmon, all of whom 
were running backs in high school, no 
longer dream of scoring touchdowns. Lu- 
cious said he’d much rather be “the chas- 
er than the chasee,” and Switzer obliging- 
ly surrounded his central jewel with 
Dewey and LeRoy, regretting only that 
he lacked the foresight to number them 
progressively — say, 97, 98 and 99. 

There was considerable doubt early in 
the year that they would all make first 
string together. LeRoy, who as a 1 7-year- 
old freshman had started against Texas 
in the Cotton Bowl, was stricken with 
pericarditis, an inflammation of the sac 
around the heart. It was feared that Dew- 
ey and Lucious suffered from the same 
condition and they too were hospitalized. 
But their tests proved negative. LeRoy 
made a swift, almost frantic, recovery, 
continued 
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and by the third game he was back in 
the lineup with his two older brothers. 

And Switzer found himself caught up 
in the continuing contretemps of com- 
parison. Lucious, he said, was the more 
experienced, the steadying hand, and 
maybe the stronger. Therefore the best. 
But then, Dewey had the closest thing to 
a mean streak one could find among the 
Selmons. Clearly the most aggressive. He 
was the best. And yet, here was LeRoy, 
a growing boy already bigger than the 
others. And faster, too. ‘‘When he finds 
out nobody can block him. . . .” Switzer 
whistles softly over the prodigies he can 
see ahead for LeRoy. 

In Eufaula, meanwhile, the towns- 
people eagerly await the latest dispatches 
on the brothers. At the J & M Cafe they 
gather daily and compare notes. Max Sil- 
verman, a retired merchant, is one of 

them. Max plays dominoes and, at op- 
portune times, can be found holding 
good cards at the irregular meeting of 
“The Book Review Club.” 

Max goes way back. For a long time 
when the school kids of Eufaula were 
asked who the most famous Jew in his- 
tory was, they would write “Max Silver- 
man” instead of "Jesus Christ.” Max can 
remember former Eufaula athletes who 
went on to play football at Oklahoma. 
Such as the late Joe Golding in 1946 and 
L.A. Cowling in 1942. 

Eufaula was an agricultural center 

then. But the big dam built in 1965 
changed everything. The town is mostly 
for tourists now, coming in to fish and 
boat on the local reservoir that pins it 
down on three sides. Most of the people 
don’t remember that Max was a basket- 
ball star years ago and, in his unflagging 
support of local athletics, was once the 
only paid spectator at a high school 
game. 

Max watched all the Selmon kids grow 
up and counseled most of them, and 
when he had his department store he ex- 
tended the Selmon family credit. "They 
always paid me back,” he says. When Le- 
Roy was born, the ninth Selmon child, 
Lucious Selmon told Max he didn't know 
how he would manage, the cost of living 
being what it was. 

“Lucious,” said Max, “the thing you 
ought to do is quit having children.” 

Which is what Lucious did. 

And Barry Switzer says if he’d known 
Max Silverman then he would have 
told him to please keep his big mouth 
shut. END 
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It is four years since The Trouble in Northern Ireland 
flared anew, brutally devastating and debilitating the 
land. Against a background of increasing violence, major 
sports events became hazardous. International soccer 
matches, which once drew 45,000 people, now were scheduled 
abroad, or if a rival did agree to play in Belfast, 
as Canada did last month, only a few thousand spectators 
came to watch. The terror touched even minor sport. 
Bankmore Star, a modest soccer team, was one of hundreds 
that played on weekends in Belfast parks. But then an 
assassin struck, and players and the team died 



T he first victim was Patrick Pearse Mc- 
Crory. He was a large, active, unsus- 
pecting 19-year-old soccer player with 
Bankmore Star, an amateur club in Bel- 
fast. He lived in East Belfast, across the 
Langan River from the business district, 
a region of small houses, small shops and 
pubs that gives way to fine residences and 
small hedge-enclosed, tree-shaded estates 
known as Snoozy Hill because of the 
somnolence of its wealthy residents. Mc- 
Crary was an apprentice steam fitter 
when he was not playing soccer. 

On the evening of March 13, 1972 the 
weather was cold and raw, with rain, and 
few people were out. For that matter few 
people are outdoors in Belfast after dark 
even when the weather is fine. But some- 
body knew that McCrary was home. His 
doorbell rang and he walked down the 
hall to answer it. Two gunmen were wait- 
ing. It is possible that he recognized them 
and tried to run. Or it may be that he 
was ordered to turn around. In any case 
he died from a shot in the back. 

Bankmore Star played in the Willow- 
field League, a 10-year-old organization 
built around 18 clubs and a cup called 
the Henry McWilliam trophy, given by 
a local soccer enthusiast who had moved 
to Canada. Mounted on a large wood- 
en stand, the trophy contains figures of 
three football players and a soccer ball. 
“It's lovely,” said Joseph Murdoch, 
who has been the secretary of the league 


since it was organized in 1963. “And 
then we have plaques for the other teams. 
Plaques are much better than medals. 
Medals arc carried in the pocket, where 
no one can see them, and they become 
tarnished and they fall behind things. 
Whereas a plaque, you can put it on the 
mantel or on the television, and people 
can see it.” 

As nearly as anyone can remember, 
Bankmore Star had 24 members when it 
was a contender for the league champi- 
onship two years ago. That is the usual 
membership of a team in a good ama- 
teur league. There arc 363 amateur soc- 
cer clubs in Belfast, or around 5,000 play- 
ers on clubs that meet once a week during 
the season that runs from September into 
May. But that figure does not suggest the 
hold that soccer has on the sporting 
imagination of Northern Ireland. In ad- 
dition, there arc 700 clubs and 14.000 
players in Northern Ireland’s football as- 
sociation (plus innumerable organized 
school teams and leagues), all in a coun- 
try that has no more than 150,000 men 
of soccer-playing age. Part of the obscu- 
rity of such teams as Bankmore Star is 
that there are the great professional or- 
ganizations, teams like Linfield, which 
owns its own 55,000-capacity stadium. 
Linfield competes for the British and Eu- 
ropean championships. The Willowfield 
League ranks well below Linfield. even 
lower than most of the many church 
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leagues, some of which are very slrong. 
Bankmore Star games were played on 
Saturday afternoons, starting at 2:30. 
Most of the games were on one or an- 
other of the 54 fields of the Belfast Parks 
Department, available at a fee of £1.10 
per game, and since there were many 
more teams than playing fields, schedules 
had to be arranged long in advance. No 
matter what happened, soccer continued 
to be played. 

Bankmore Star was a representative 
aggregation of hard-playing amateurs. 
No one expected it to produce champi- 
ons. But on the other hand no one ex- 
pected Bankmore Star to produce corps- 
es. The second team member to go was 
David Colin! Pools, age 21, who was 
killed four months after McCrory. Less 
is known about David than about his 
teammates. About four o'clock in the 
morning of July 12, 1972, people living 
on Springhill Avenue in West Belfast 
heard shots. They did not investigate. No 
one investigates the sound of gunfire af- 
ter dark in Belfast. Moreover July 12 was 
the day of the traditional Orange Order 
parade through the city, celebrating the 
victory of William of Orange over King 
James II, and heavier than usual bomb- 
ing and shooting was expected. 

About eight o'clock, long after it had 
grown light, people venturing outside 
saw a body lying in an area known as 
The Flush, adjoining a factory building. 


David Pools had been shot through the 
head. His face was covered with a pil- 
lowcase. That was all that was publicly 
reported at the time. 

One reason for the lack of notice was 
that newspapers no longer sent reporters 
and photographers to scenes of crimes 
and riots. The Trouble, as the people in 
Belfast call it. started on a large scale in 
the fall of 1969. and after two years nor- 
mal press coverage was impossible. At 
times there was very nearly no newspa- 
per at all. The brand-new S5-million 
Daily Mirror plant was demolished by 
bombs before it began operations and the 
presses were never rebuilt. The morning 
News Letter , in continuous operation 
since 1737, was bombed three times, one 
bomb taking six lives and another shat- 
tering the job-printing department but 
leaving the main press capable of print- 
ing the race results and soccer scores for 
which the paper is noted. "No, it wasn't 
the bombs that stopped our people," said 
George Ace, the sports editor of The 
News Letter. "It was what happened to 
photographers. One of our photogra- 
phers stopped at a traffic light. Two men 
with guns stepped up. 'We'll need your 
car,' they said. They kept him in a house 
while they drove his car somewhere to 
plant a bomb or something. They came 
back later, untied Jim and told him where 
he could find his car. A short time later 
another photographer was stopped in the 



same way and held for a much longer 
time. That was during the worst period, 
the time of assassinations, when there 
were several every day. No one wanted 
to send anyone out. We simply used the 
army's reports." So there were seldom 
detailed accounts and photographs of 
sports events, and no photo of a mur- 
dered minor league soccer player with a 
pillowcase over his face. But the scores 
of games, or some of them, continued to 
be recorded. 

Early in 1971 Bankmore Star began its 
best year by beating Harland and Wolff 
Welders 5-2. You can read about Har- 
land and Wolff in A House Divid'd, the 
recollections of James Callaghan, who as 
Home Secretary in the British govern- 
ment at the time was charged with keep- 
ing Northern Ireland peaceful. After one 
of the first riots in Belfast, the situation 
was reported as improving "despite the 
shooting during the night, because the 
shipyard workers of Harland and Wolff, 
who were overwhelmingly Protestant, 
were meeting at midday to press for an 
end to violence." 

Next Bankmore Star beat Deaf Unit- 
ed 8-4, and since Deaf United was con- 
sidered the strongest team in Willowficld 
League there were glimpses of a possible 
championship season ahead. It was of- 
ten difficult to get to games, however. For 
a while there were 1 1,500 soldiers. 3,500 
police and 3,700 members of the Ulster 
Defense Regiment on duty in Northern 
Ireland, most of them in Belfast. The Ar- 
doyne, an area with streets that had prop- 
erty on one side owned by Protestants 
and on the other side by Catholics, was 
a maze of fire-blackened ruins in which 
it was impossible to distinguish any dif- 
ference between the devastation of either 
faith. The Falls, a predominantly Cath- 
olic area a few minutes' ride from down- 
town — some 50 blocks containing 5.000 
dwellings — was ringed with barricades 
that the army slowly replaced with 
barbed wire. In this grim atmosphere 
Bankmore Star beat Park United 9-2 
and followed that with a 6-3 victory over 
Dennison Trailers. 

The team was making a name for it- 
self. It beat Cupar (named for Cupar 
Street, where rows of houses had been 
burned in the early riots) 9-2. Park Lodge 
was beaten 3 0 and 32nd Old Boys 3 2. 
But a second match with Deaf United, 
which could have given them the cham- 
pionship, was lost, and Bankmore Star 
dropped the deciding third game 5-3. 

continued 



How to Fly Japanese Style 


Sake, champagne, win6. 
And a platter ot cheese 
tto snack Irom in between. 


JAL's (light kit 
includes slippers, 
tan. city guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel wallet 
—and eyeshades! 
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The deiicious^p 

word (or Japanese hors d'oeuvres 


Beluga caviar LobSte^ 
P6I6 When it's cocktail 1 
on JAL, we treat you like 


Cuisine a la Japanese. 

Aperlect introduction to Japan, 


Artichoke hearts Carrots 
aglow in butter And the 
steak is cooked to order. 
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We once asked some of our flight guests 
what they liked most about flying with us. 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t any of the 
comforts or delicacies above. 

I n fact, it wasn’t what we did so much 
as how we did it. 

They spoke of being pampered. Of the 
way our hostesses in kimono smile. 

Small things, of course. But in a world 
that worships the mammoth, the small 
has a way of making up in gleam what 
it lacks in size. 

At JAL, we glory in the small 


things of life. From our first hello to our 
last say on ar a, we take the small atten- 
tions and courtesies so much for granted, 
they are our way of life. 

It’s a way of life practiced by us and our 
ancestors of generations beyond number. 

In that sense, you could 
say we've been practicing 
ho\y to fly for a thousand 
years and more. 

JAPAN AIR LINES 



Japan Air Lines 
P.O. Box 888 

Burlingame, California 94010 

I’d like to fly Japanese style. Please send me 

your free booklet with all the details. 

Name 

Add ress 

City State Zip 

My travel agent is 

Please have a travel 

consultant call me at . 
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Woodstock. 


Introducing Zenith Allegro... 
the tuned sound system. 


Because deep, rich sound 
gets trapped inside a speaker, 
we gave it a way to get out. 


The whole idea of a stergo system 
is the sound that goes in should 
come out again— as faithfully 
reproduced as possible. But with 
a lot of systems, including many 
with sealed speakers, you never 
hear some of the deep, rich bass. 
It gets trapped inside the 
speaker cabinets. 

With Zenith’s new line of 
Allegro stereo systems,* you’ll 
hear those deep, rich sounds. 


They’re 
channeled out 
of the speaker 
through a unique 
opening in front 
called a “tuned- 
port.” Added to 
our specially- 
designed woofer and horn-type 
tweeter, this innovative design 
means remarkable efficiency. A 
60-watt Allegro system equals the 
sound performance of a 120-watt 
system with comparable size air- 
suspension speakers. By the 
same standard, in terms of size 
and efficiency, the Allegro system 
has the deepest, richest sounding 
speakers on the market today. 

There’s more to the Allegro 
story, of course. Innovative 
features. 4-channel adaptability- 
just by adding a few extras. 

Many models to choose from. But 
the best part about Allegro is how 
it sounds. Once you hear it, you’ll 
know what we're talking about. 


The surprising sound of Zenith. 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on 11 


patent pending 



BELFAST roniltiunl 


The third member of the team to go 
was Samuel Boyde, a Protestant w ho had 
become a Roman Catholic. On Sept. 7, 
1972 some children playing around a 
house at the edge of The Falls found his 
body lying in the garden, shot through 
the head and chest, covered w ith a blood- 
stained cloth. "Children played around 
troops scaling off the entry to the gar- 
den,” said The News Letter. "The death 
brings the total of people to die in North- 
ern Ireland since August, 1969 to 548." 

When Boyde was described as a soc- 
cer player with Bankmore Star, an un- 
named member hastily protested that 
Boyde had never played on the team. It 
was beginning to be difficult to find out 
who had played on it. Most of the play- 
ers had believed the deaths to have been 
coincidental; now some went into hiding. 
Since members no longer went to meet- 
ings, the club did not pay its dues and 
was dropped from the Willowfield 
League. 

Any question about the deaths being 
coincidental became academic last 
spring. Robert James Millen, a 23-year- 
old Protestant who had unquestionably 
played with Bankmore Star, received an 
anonymous letter. "At last I have got my 
finger on you," it read. “Every man or 
car that comes up to you, look at it. I 
want to see your face as you die." 

The letter contained a list of the names 
of nine men, including Millen, who were 
marked for death. Ten days later, on the 
night of April 13. 1973, Millen was walk- 
ing along McClure Street, a rather nar- 
row side street that opens onto Ormeau 
Road, one of the main thoroughfares 
leading into the city. There is a large 
Methodist church at the corner of Mc- 
Clure Street and Ormeau Road, blocking 
the view. The traffic there is fast, and ex- 
act timing would be required to come 
upon anyone without being seen. But as 
Millen approached Ormeau Road a car 
drove by — two cars, by some accounts — 
and he was killed by gunfire, facing his 
assassins. Since his death, at least two 
other members of Bankmore Star have 
been shot at and are alive only because 
the killer missed. 

When the Belfast coroner finally got 
around to releasing the results of an in- 
quest held into the death of Patrick Mc- 
Crory, the first team member to be killed, 
he said the killer "seemed to be insane.” 
This appears to be the case. In discus- 
sions of the murders, most of the com- 
ment has centered on the fact that Bank- 

continued 



Minolta helps you get into the end zone. 



Follow the game with a Minolta Autopak" movie camera. Just power zoom 
your Rokkor lens as the action moves up the field. You can even film in slow 
motion. 

Fully automatic throughthelens metering gives you the right exposure, in 
or out of shadow. And the bright viewfinder shows the 
exact image you’ll get on film. 

A Minolta Autopak lets you get into the game 
yourself with an optional remote control accessory 
—even wireless remote control. Or you can add 
the roar of the crowd with a sound synch option. 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corp., 

200 Park Ave. So.. N.Y.. N.Y. 10003. 

In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta Autopak 
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BELFAST continued 


more Star was a mixed Protestant and 
Catholic team. “They’ve got it all 
wrong," said Joseph Murdoch. “Many 
of the teams in the league were combined 
teams, with men from both religions. No- 
body paid much attention to such things 
before The Trouble. It didn't make any 
difference. Several big teams— Holy- 
wood, County Down — were combined 
teams." 

In any case the mystery of the soccer 
club killings is going to remain a mys- 
tery. There is no agency in Belfast ca- 
pable of bringing the facts to light, and 
the soccer assassinations have been ob- 
scured by later crimes. Last week the 
number of deaths in Northern Ireland 
since The Trouble began reached 897, 
most of them in Belfast and many of them 
cold-blooded and selective killings like 
those of the members of Bankmore Star. 
In the city itself one is not so much con- 
scious of any religious antagonism as of 
the ease with which long-standing antag- 
onisms of any kind can be exploited. And 
of the ease with which they serve to pro- 


vide ready-made answers that block in- 
quiry into matters that would otherwise 
be questioned. 

But in Belfast one is even more con- 
scious of the extraordinary resiliency of 
the people who have to live with the mys- 
teries and the danger. These days con- 
ditions are reported to be better than they 
have been in a long time. You are still 
searched going into a store or the post 
office. Soldiers at gates on side streets 
check everyone entering or leaving the 
area. From time to time a street is 
blocked with armored cars during a 
bomb scare. In the evening the midtown 
crowd vanishes as if darkness had be- 
come a plague. Everywhere one is con- 
scious of one-armed people — survivors 
of bombs — riding on buses, waiting on 
customers in stores. 

And even relatively good times con- 
tain ominous developments. Recently a 
fishing party from Ulster was ambushed 
in a remote western part of Ireland, one 
of the rare attacks on vacationers. And 
in a matter of a month there have been 


10 kneecap shootings in Belfast, a form 
of punishment "for suspected inform- 
ers,” said an authority, "or for people 
who don't toe the line" — a crippling pun- 
ishment often visited on Catholic girls 
who go out with Protestant boys, or on 
Protestant boys who court Catholic girls, 
or on both. 

As ghastly as the terror remains in Bel- 
fast there now seems to be something 
contrived, almost literary, about it. It is 
as if the people engaged in carrying it out 
had read books about what ought to be 
done or had analyzed social structures 
and calculated points of stress. Mean- 
while, the population at large continues 
to go its way, just as the members of 
Bankmore Star played out their schedule 
during the worst of the violence. Has the 
example of that team discouraged soc- 
cer playing? “No," said Frank Starr, the 
administrator of the department of 
parks. “There has been no decline in the 
use of our football facilities. On the con- 
trary there has been an upward trend in 
the demand.” END 
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Get the sounds of today 
and the weather for tomorrow. 
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Music hath charms, but it won’t do much 
for a rained-out picnic. 

This pocketable Sony is not only a terrific 
FM/AM outdoor companion, it gives you ad- 
vance warning about the weather as well. 

How? It’s got a third band that covers all 
VHF weather broadcasting from 161 .0-163.3 
MHz. To give you continuous forecasting 
right at your fingertip. 

And everything, from small craft warn- 
ings to rock ’n roll, comes out with remark- 
able clarity and tone, because of Sony’s 
solid-state wizardry. 

Remember, it’s always better to be safe 

than soggy. 

The Broadcast/Forecast SONY, 
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If your car isn't popular new, 
it certainly won't be popular used. 


1974 Impala You know the 

story. If a car is worth something to 
you when you buy it, it’s worth some- 
thing to someone else when you sell it. 

It’s perhaps especially true with 
the Chevrolet Impala. 

Traditionally, the Impala has 
been a remarkable value; so much so, 
that more than 10 million of them 
have been sold since its introduction 
in 1958. (If you had to pick out one 
car to typify America’s love for the 
automobile, this would have to be it. 
Impala is the car most Americans 
love most.) 



This year is no exception. With 
improvements all arouna , from the 
new front disc brake wear sensors, to 
the improved bumper system, to the 
new cut-pile carpeting, 
to the impos- 


ing new grille, to the availability of 
steel-belted radial tires, we think you’ll 
find this year’s Impala our finest ever. 

And traditionally, Impala has 
been worth more at trade-in time. In 
fact, for the past 16 years, Impala has 
consistently had higher resale value 
than its nearest competitor. 

So look at it this way. If a car 
hasn’t got it new, it won’t have 
it old. 

Impala. It’s still the great 
value. 


Impala' s forerunner, the '57 Bel Air: 
One of the hottest used cars ever. 


Building a better way to gee tlie U.&A. 



The Impala Custom Coupe (also available as Sport Coupe, 4-door Sport Sedan, 4-door Pillared Sedan). 






THEY 
ALWAYS 
GO HOME 
AGAIN 



Drawn by the challenge of the city 
playgrounds, college stars like 
Dennis DuVal of Syracuse perfect 
their magic for the season ahead 

by RICK TELANDER 



I n Hawaii, on the north side of Oahu 
where the waves break like a stack of 
freight trains being dumped on the beach 
and the brilliant green volcanic moun- 
tains serve as a sounding board for the 
endless crashing of the surf, stands an 
asphalt basketball court. It is located 
there out of all context. When there is 
an onshore breeze the salt mist and roar 
of the surf drift above the two baskets 
and free-throw lanes and center jump 
circle like a big shimmering canopy, and 
sometimes there is a rainbow. Not sur- 
prisingly, the court is almost never used. 
Does anyone hit fungoes at the base of 
Kilimanjaro? 

And then there is “The Hole.” Did 
anybody ever not play basketball there? 
The name is not familiar but the setting 
is: bombed-out buildings staring va- 
cantly from the fringes, heated cement 
and the sparkle of broken glass from 
dreary white port bottles and Early 
Times half-pints; rusting backboards and 
drooping hoops. The Hole is in the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn. It might 
just as well be in Harlem or the Bronx or 
Houston or Detroit, places that teem 
with people but not space. As everybody 
who follows basketball now knows, it is 
from the Holes of this country that the 
players come: the Jabbars and Archi- 
balds and Cousys and Guerins, although 
not all of the courts where they played 
were as mean as the one in Brownsville. 
And it is a part of the mystique of today’s 
game that from them, too, came the “un- 
derground stars” who never made it big: 
Jumpin’ Jackie Jackson, with legs that 
seem constructed of high-compression 
automobile springs; “Mr. Clean” and 
“T-Bird” and Herman the Helicopter, 
who once flew up so high when his oppo- 
nent faked a shot that a three-second vi- 
olation was called on the man before the 
Helicopter returned to earth. So they say. 

In a sense, all this has become cliched, 
and that is a shame. City basketball play- 
ers no more deserve to be stereotyped 
than, for instance, young tennis players 
from Southern California. Four from 
around New York who will be leading 
their college teams to national promi- 
nence this season are hardly stereotypes. 
Not all of them are even from the cen- 
tral city. The basketball fever that infects 
New York throws out hot flashes into 
the surrounding suburban areas of New 
Jersey, mainland New York and Long 
Island. Players from those parts occa- 
sionally make the trip in to the Brook- 


lyn and Manhattan playgrounds (indeed, 
the good ones feel obliged to, like gun- 
slingers itching to hit Dodge City) or to 
the indoor hubs at places like St. John’s 
University or CCNY. But just as often 
they will stay at home and culture their 
own neighborhood shoot-outs. 

Such a place is Westbury, Long Island, 
a commuter suburb 15 minutes from 
Queens and a half hour from Manhattan. 
Westbury 's current big shot is Dennis 
DuVal, a lean, handsome backcourt man 
who stars duri ng the school year for Syra- 
cuse University. 

Clad in cut-off jeans, orange practice 
jersey and knee socks, he sits on the steps 
of his parents’ small home and takes ex- 
ception to what appears to be obvious. 

“This section of town looks almost 
middle class, doesn’t it?" he asks. And it 
does — frame houses with tiny front 
yards, random, cool puddles of shade un- 
der elm and maple trees, little black kids 
playing in the silent street — perhaps too 
many of them, though. . . . Maybe low- 
er middle class is a better term. “Well, 
I’ll tell you, this isn’t middle class. Not 
nearly. People here moved from the city. 
A lot of them are on welfare just like they 
used to be. I guess things don't look like 
they do in the ghetto, but I’ve seen the 
bad and the good here, and in a lot of 
ways that’s helped me to get where I am.” 

Where he is now is nothing like where 
he once was headed. If a high school 
teacher asked him to stop talking in class, 
DuVal muttered back obscenities. He cut 
classes, he flunked courses, he fought in 
the rest rooms, he hung out on street cor- 
ners, he drank wine. 

Ed Krinsky, his school coach and 
the person DuVal most attributes his sal- 
vation to, analyzes those early years. 
“When Dennis came to school Black 
Power and other racial movements were 
at their peak. There was a lot of pres- 
sure coming from all directions, and it 
focused on these young kids. Finally it 
all exploded in riots here at Westbury and 
everywhere else. Anybody who came 
through that period and still has the in- 
tegrity that Dennis has can handle any- 
thing.” 

After three stormy years at Westbury, 
DuVal emerged from a postseason tour- 
nament the most valuable player over 
people like John Williamson, now with 
the New York Nets, and Sid Edwards, a 
starter at the University of Houston. Col- 
lege scouts from hundreds of schools 
tried to sign him, but Syracuse was his 
continued 
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HOME AGAIN continued 



first and only choice, and his entrance 
there marked a radical change in his be- 
havior. In a lot of ways he simply grew 
up. “All along I’ve always wanted more 
than what some of my old friends set- 
tled for- — street corners, dope, a wad of 
bills. Now they see me and say, ‘Dennis, 
man, use me as an example!’ They watch 
out for me, you know, so I can be a sym- 
bol of pride to the community.” 

At New Cassel Park in nearby North 
Hempstead the crowd has already ar- 
rived. There are Bobby Brown and Bunky 
Reed, old high school buddies of Du- 
Val’s, men who, he says, “can handle 
themselves on any court." There is Gor- 
don Roe, a superb jumper who is a stu- 
dent at Kansas Wesleyan. There are sev- 
eral high school kids who talk to each 
other in low voices as DuVal walks 
through the gate. There is one kid fresh 
out of jail and a green high-top sneak- 
ered player known only as Bobo who 
plays for the Harlem Wizards and keeps 
his identity secret because he plans to en- 
roll in college someday. 

The court is cleared of bothersome 
younger players and the sides are cho- 
sen. Playgrounds often have distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and New Cassel has 
the trademark of being a backcourt 
man’s park. Dennis, at a slender 6' 2", is 
a natural guard, but here he is the tallest 
man on the court. 

The game, in traditional style, goes to 
the first team scoring 15 points, by ones. 
Bobo, who prefers dribbling between his 
legs to anything else, hits a 15-foot jump- 
er to start things off. DuVal’s team brings 


the ball up and works it around in a style 
that would please even the strictest of 
patterned-offense coaches. The passes 
are quick and accurate. Finally they stop 
and somebody is forced to go one-on- 
one. He moves down the lane for a twist- 
ing layup into a swirl of hacking arms 
and crashing bodies. 

Fouls are hesitantly called and only 
grudgingly accepted in these games, so 
the good players have learned to put ex- 
tra strength into their drives and to be 
cunning with their shot. DuVal plays 
well, but so does his opponent, Gordon 
Roe. There are some very flashy players 
on both teams, including a couple of high 
school kids who may make it big some- 
day. Only when someone bombs a shot 


JOHN SHUMATE CRUSHES HATS AND GUVS 



from the baseline does DuVal’s team win 
by a point. 

There is a pause while the next team 
loosens up. “The moves are better here," 
says one of DuVal’s friends. * * Better than 
in the city.” It is possibly true, but Du- 
Val is thinking of something else. 

“Man,” he laughs, “in high school I 
used to go to Harlem and play at a court 
on 135th and Lenox. They called it the 
battleground because that’s exactly what 
it was. You could get killed on that court. 
This is my home now. 

“Last summer 1 stayed in Syracuse, 
and I think it hurt my basketball. I need 
the park — the local guys, the ‘I’m gonna 
do it to you and you're gonna do it to 
me’ attitude. It makes you a competitor.” 
DuVal stops for a second to retrieve a 
ball and then continues. 

"My friends and I, a lot of times we 
sit and talk about what’s happening — 
why they’re where they are, why I’m 
where I am. And sometimes it doesn't 
make any sense — we can’t figure it out. 
No justice. But on the playground, play- 
ing our kind of ball, we’re all the same.” 

DuVal moves out to the court and 
Danny Levi, who is now at Roanoke Col- 
lege, comes over and sits down. He points 
to a young man sitting on a bench watch- 
ing the players. “See that guy over there? 
That’s Dennis’ older brother Dale. He 
was good, man. He could do anything. 
Then he got messed up on drugs, but he’s 
O.K. now. Got a wife and a little boy. 
He just watches these days, though. Nev- 
er plays much. Usually just sits there and 
watches Dennis.” 

continued 
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JACK DANIEL was only five-foot-two, but after winning the Gold Medal 
at the 1 904 World’s Fair he stood mighty tall among whiskey makers. 


After the international judges had tasted from 24 long 
tables of whiskey, Mr. Henry Hoctor announced: 
“Gentlemen, the Gold Medal for the world’s finest 
whiskey goes to Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchburg, 
not Virginia, but Lynchburg, 

Tennessee.” And distillers from all 
over the world turned to see who 
Jack Daniel was. But after that, no 
one had to say where Lynchburg 
was. And, judging from the other 
gold medals Mr. Jack won at Liege, Ghent and 
London, no one had trouble remembering 
his name. After a sip, we trust, neither will you. 
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Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361 J, Tenn. 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 






HarryTrump was the most 
reasonable of bridge guests. 

He demanded only trvo things. 

New cards and EarlyTimes. 

Emil Frostbutt knew this. 

On September ■ 28, 1972, the cards 
in Frostbutts posh game room were 
still in the cellophane. 

But the bourbon 

for some never-to-be-determined 
reason, Frostbutt had not 
ordered EarlyTimes. 

That night, for the first time 
in years, Emil Frostbutt played 
bridge without Harry. 

No EarlyTimes. 

NoTrump. 



EarlyTimes. To know us is to love us. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky • 86 Proof • Early Times Distillery Co . Louisville Ky.©ETDC 1973 


HOME AGAIN continued 


A player runs for a (Inal drink of wa- 
ter, somebody tosses away a cigarette and 
the little kids are shooed off the court 
again. Dennis DuVal, who made the 
dean's list last fall at Syracuse, was voted 
to the second team Academic All-Amer- 
ica squad and was chosen in the second 
round of the ABA undergraduate draft 
by the Denver Rockets, dribbles the ball 
and jokes with a friend. The second game 
is ready to go. 

Not many players who stand 6' 9" and 
weigh in at a heavy-muscled 230 pounds 
could be said to look like a small boy, but 
John Shumate, Notre Dame's superb 
center, does. His face is smooth and 
friendly— always open, usually talking 
("The team doctor says I'd make a won- 
derful politician,” he says). And sitting in 
his favorite diner in his hometown of Ro- 
selle, N.J., which is several exits south 
of Manhattan on the Garden State Park- 
way, he shows a child's enthusiasm for 
everything he does. 

"A bite to eat” is what he calls this 
meal. Not a full-fledged dinner, of 
course, because there isn't time. There is 
a basketball game that he absolutely lias 
to watch up in East Orange, and that's 
20 minutes away, and we'll have to drive 
1 50 mph just to get a parking place. 

"I don’t mind being tall,” he says while 
simultaneously demolishing two large 
cheeseburgers, "but 1 wish I could take 
the height o(T at the end of the season. 
Girls come to about here on me. I’m just 
big. Sometimes it's embarrassing. Like 
this one time when I was at this party try- 
ing to be cool, and a lot of girls were 
watching me, and I stood up and crushed 
my brand-new S40 hat against the ceil- 
ing." He turns to the salad, three fruit 
cups, French fries and chocolate shake 
spread before him like a road map. 
“When I play basketball at the parks 
around here there's nobody as big and 
strong as I am. Catsup, please. ... I hurt 
guys. So l have to go to New York— 
137th Street in the Bronx or Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn — for competition. 

"Nate Archibald asked me the other 
day why I want to get stronger. ‘Big 
John,’ he said, ‘you'll be killing people 
soon.’ Well, there are a lot of players with 
a lot more talent than me — take Doctor 
J. ; why there’s no sense talkin' about how 
good he is — so I've got to develop my. self 
to my limit. I've got to be able to beat a 
man after 38 minutes on the court. Over- 
power him, crush him.” 


There is nothing that resembles food 
left on the table. Seven minutes flat. 
“Let's get out of here,” he yells. 

John Shumate has always been a kid 
of rare dedication. In his room at Notre 
Dame he puts up corny yet personally 
meaningful things like a hand-lettered 
sign saying: the three d's — deter- 
mination, discipline, desire. His fa- 
ther, a stoic, loving man who made sure 
John and his sisters went to church four 
or five times a week, is amazed by his 
son's zeal. 

"Even when he was real small he'd say, 
'Dad, I gotta make it!' After two or three 
hours at the playground the other kids 
would always leave, but not John. He'd 
be out there from dawn until dark. He'd 
come home sopping wet, ready to col- 
lapse on the floor." 

The early work seems to have paid off. 
After missing his sophomore season at 
Notre Dame due to a blood clot in his 
leg, Shumate gradually developed into 
one of the best big men in the country. He 
received the Most Valuable Player award 
for his performance in last year's Nation- 
al Invitation Tournament, which includ- 
ed a remarkable two-game stretch in 
which he went 20 for 20 from the field. 

Shumate sits now in a speeding car in 
that squashed position familiar to over- 
ly long people and beats nervously on the 
dashboard. "We gotta hurry. Can’t miss 
this game.” The car swerves to a halt 
down the block from the East Orange 
High School gymnasium. 

"What you runnin’ for, fellows?” asks 
a boy in the deserted hallway. ‘ ‘The game 
don't start for about two hours.” 

Shumate, wearing a Notre Dame foot- 
ball jersey and a tennis hat, ambles off — 
content merely to be in this gym where 
players like Archibald, Austin Carr, 
Dave Stallw'orth, Mo Layton and Ron 
Behagen — even the Doctor himself — are 
going to clash. He is quickly surrounded 
by young boys who whisper to each oth- 
er, "That’s John Shoomate.” 

When the players finally begin warm- 
ing up, Shumate becomes excited and 
starts talking about city games. “Last 
summer I played against Herman the 
Helicopter. I was scared, you know, 
psyched out. I muscled in and put the 
ball high on the board for a layup and 
the Helicopter pinned it about a foot 
from the top. He was smiling. His head 
was above the rim and his arms were 
coming over from the other side of the 
basket. There are unknown city players, 


like some who’ll be here tonight, who arc 
fantastic. Pee Wee Kirkland, Pablo Rob- 
ertson Damn! I want to be out there." 

The game begins, and it is spectacular. 
The Doctor doesn't show, but there arc 
enough stars, enough "moves" for ev- 
eryone. Through it all Shumate yells and 
laughs. "Look at that!" he screams. 

Some runty pip-squeak by the improb- 
able name of Charlie Brown puts a move 
on Nate Archibald. It is a twisting, con- 
trolled, bulletlike process that would take 
too long to describe. The place nearly col- 
lapses with noise. 

Charlie Brown is 31 years old, 5' 10". 
145 pounds and played basketball at Jer- 
sey City State about 10 years ago. His 
team goes on to beat Nate’s, and he out- 
points Archibald, the NBA's leading 
scorer, 35-31 . He is, as John says, “a New' 
York street player.” 

“Can you believe it? Huh, can you?” 
John asks over and over, as much to him- 
self as to anyone else. 

Rockaway Park, Queens, is a narrow 
peninsula of land only three blocks wide 
in places, flanked on the north by Jamai- 
ca Bay and on the south by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is a quiet, working-class neigh- 
borhood filled w'ith salt-streaked clap- 
board houses and the refreshing smells of 
a New England fishing village. 

Brian Winters, a 6'4" senior guard-for- 
ward at the University of South Caro- 
lina, lives here on Newport Avenue and 
is part of the waning New York City tra- 
dition of superlative white ballplayers. 
His favorite playground at 108th Street 
is the same one that Bob Cousy and Dick 
McGuire frequented as kids. It is the 
court where Winters worked on his 
shooting accuracy and rebounding 
strength through the summer months of 
his boyhood. 

People close to the game — coaches, 
scouts, sportswriters — are saying more 
and more that basketball is a black man's 
game. Whal they mean is that basketball 
is a city game. Queens, and the white 
neighborhoods in the general area, are 
places where basketball is still the game 
for boys; where you are not a total out- 
cast if you spend hour after hour at the 
playground — at the age of 21. At Arch- 
bishop Molloy High School, Winters 
teamed with Guard Kevin Joyce in clas- 
sic duels against conference rival Holy 
Cross and its two stars, Kevin Stacom 
(Providence) and Billy Schaeffer (who 
starred at St. John's). 

conti/tun/ 
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Anniversary... 





Along with '72 Olympian Joyce and 
Mike Dunlcavy of Brooklyn, Winters, 
who has relatives in Dublin, comprised 
one-third of last year’s starting Irish 
Mafia at South Carolina. Frank Mc- 
Guire, a New York Irishman himself 
and onetime coach at St. John's, likes 
the city players and makes a point of 
nabbing the best he can. Winters is hap- 
py enough at South Carolina but feels 
the place has its limitations. "I can take 
only so much of the grits — those South- 
ern boys with short tan pants, long black 
socks and starched white shirts. Why 
can't they say something besides ‘Hey 
y'all* all the time? Anyway, the guys 
I hang around with at school arc from 
New York." 

Winters is different from most other 
tough, aggressive players in that he en- 
joys being alone. He does not search out 
the hotbeds of frenzied action. He is not 
afraid of such combat. Rather, he is con- 
fident of his ability and feels that with- 
out disciplined individual practice he 
cannot really progress. 

"I play all the time at St. John's against 
guys like Schaeffer and Billy Paultz of 
the New York Nets. And last summer I 
played one-on-one against John Roche, 
and I think I did O.K. But there are a 
lot of times when I have to work on my 
own moves. By myself. In a game, you 
can’t stop and do that." 

He keeps shooting at the rim in his 
backyard, and every shot that is on tar- 
get continues through the hoop and 
bounces oft the court. "You know what 
I look forward to when I'm at school?" 
he asks, his blue eyes never losing sight 
of the rim. "To coming home and shoot- 
ing in my backyard." 

He continues to pump away, effortless- 
ly, shot after shot. Winters backs up and 
opens the driveway gate, disappearing 
around the side of the house. All that can 
be seen now is a ball arching from out of 
sight and dropping time after time 
through the hoop. A voice comes from 
around the corner. "My 25-footer from 
the driveway is great. Too bad I can't 
take the garage with me to games." 

Eventually Winters comes back into 
view, working his way in for some turn- 
around jumpers. 

"In parks, you play to win." he says. 
"You can't really shoot from outside be- 
cause of the wind and bent rims and all 
that. You just drive all the time and throw 
the ball up any old way. That's O.K., but 
it always seems a lot of guys who play 


great in parks sort of fold in organized 
games." 

The smile leaves, and for awhile he is 
jut-jawed and earnest. He shoots each 
jumper precisely the way he shot the last. 
He moves around the tiny court and then 
backs out the driveway, returning every 
few seconds to retrieve the ball. His black 
dog comes out and watches. A boy rides 
up on his bike, observes for a few minutes 
and then moves on. There is no sound ex- 
cept the monotonous whack, whack of 
the rubber ball. 

"They crazy! They crazy!" yells Fly Wil- 
liams, super sophomore at Austin Peay 
University, his arms waving to show the 
immensity of that craziness. "They se- 
riously insane in my neighborhood.” 

He stands there smiling, holding court 
in front of seven or eight of his basket- 
ball-playing buddies. All of them arc 
from Brooklyn. From Brownsville, 
South Brooklyn. Canarsic, East New 
York, Bcdford-Stuyvesant; from the 
ghettos and housing projects. And they 
all nod in agreement. 

"I mean, if you don't have a gun — 
maybe five or six guns — you in real trou- 
ble. The other night this dude's standing 
in a building yelling, ’Shoot me! Shoot 
me!' And this other dude was holding a 
gun in the mother's face the whole 
lime. And he shot him. The shot dude 
comes staggering out on the sidewalk and 
lays there. And the people — man, the 
people on the sidewalk — they just stood 
around and laughed." 

Williams himself laughs. So does ev- 
erybody else. They laugh and punch each 
other at his wild delivery. He is a come- 
dian, and like good comedians, his ma- 
terial is part comic, part tragic. 

"Now you stand here and ask me if I 
look forward to coming back to good old 
Brooklyn. Well, I’ll tell you, there are 
gangs in my neighborhood who will 
shoot an old lady in broad daylight just 
to see if she's gonna bleed. You tell all 
the readers that jitterbuggin' is coming 
back. Jitterbuggin' is the rage, man! And 
1 don't mean dancing." 

Here Williams steps back, laughing to 
tears, and does a pantomime of some- 
one pulling guns out of every part of his 
clothing and shooting everything in sight. 

"The people around here," croaks 
Williams, laughing so hard one gets the 
feeling he is covering a lot of pain. "Man, 
they all think they're Jesse James. Boom, 
boom, boom!" He raises his hands and 
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swaggers like a drunken gunslinger pour- 
ing lead into the local saloon. “Boom, 
boom, boom!" He grows weak from the 
laughter and has to sit down. 

This is Flatbush, Brooklyn, at a well- 
maintained park on the corner of Foster 
and Nostrand avenues. The area is shad- 
ed by broad-leafed trees and in a lot of 
ways it is not an unpleasant place to be on 
a hot afternoon. This, as everyone is 
quick to point out. is one of the nicer 
parts of town. None of the young men 
in the group — which includes Danny 
Odums. Williams' running mate at Aus- 
tin Peay, and five or six high school stars 
hopefully en route to college — live in 
the area. 

They have all been collected from their 
disparate corners of Brooklyn by the 
mysterious Rodney Parker. Anyone 
wanting to locate the black ghetto ball- 
players, particularly the more transitory, 
slippery ones like Williams, should first 
find Parker. 

And who, it was asked, is this Rodney 
Parker? He is a 36-year-old black, self- 
educated, self-employed ticket agent 
who spends the rest of his time scouting 
young playground stars. It was Parker 
who got Williams straightened out and 
selected Austin Peay as the school for 
him. Why does he do this? A lot of rea- 
sons and no reasons. Nobody knows. 

On the phone he had been friendly and 
blunt. "How many players do you want? 
Fifteen? Twenty? You want Fly. is that 
it? O.K. Tomorrow at noon at Foster 
Park. They'll be there." 

And here they are now at Parker's 
command. Anthony Harris, a 6' 8", 220- 
pound teen-ager under Parker's guid- 
ance, explains what he knows about the 
man. "See, if you're a college coach 
and you want a black kid from the city, 
you got to go through Rodney. It's just 
that he helps all of us — particularly the 
ones that are in trouble — and we listen 
to him. He gets us into prep schools to 
fix up our grades, he tells us when street 
games are happening, he buys us soda 
and he never asks for nothing. I used to 
think. ’What's in it for him?' And when 
I'd ask him he’d just smile and say. ‘Be 
cool. Be cool.' We call him the Mystery 
Man." 

About himself Parker is alternately 
vague and provocative. "I like the ink is 
all,” he says. And later, "I'm a story all 
in myself." 

Basically bis role with the boys 
amounts to that of surrogate father. 
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What he needs, 
money can’t buy. 


his five brothers and sisters. 

Frankie never met his father. 

Last summer, he and three buddies got arrested 
for stripping cars. He got off with a probation and 
a warning. Next time it’ll be the state reform school. 

Frankie’s mother loves him, but he needs 
someone to talk to. Man to man. Someone who 
thinks there’s more to life than gang fights, pushing 
drugs or rolling hums. 

Someone like you. 

We know lots of fatherless kids like Frankie 
who need you. And we know a lot of other people 
who need you, too. Guys in veterans’ hospitals. 
Unwed mothers. Old people. Blind people. Patients 
in mental institutions. 

If you can help, even for a few hours, 
call your local Voluntary Action Center, or write to: 
“Volunteer,” Washington, D.C. 20013. 

What we need money can’t buy. 

We need you 

The National Center for Voluntary Action. 
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"Deprived kids are always eager under- 
neath. All they need is direction. I just 
push them into shape," he says. 

So here they sit like schoolchildren be- 
ing guarded by their teacher. They talk 
and occasionally step onto the court to 
shoot around. 

“Going to Austin Peay was Rodney's 
and my decision. Whew, it's some place," 
laughs the irrepressible Williams. "My 
mom and I tried to find it on a map for 
three days. Excitement? Oh yeah. We go 
downtown on Saturday nights there and 
watch the grocery trucks unload." 

Odums met Fly when the two of them 
played on the same team in a NYC sum- 
mer tournament and combined for 75 
points. Odums plays guard at Austin 
Peay and does not mind feeding his old 
playground friend turned superstar. 

"Danny broke the Austin Peay season 
assist record because of me,” says Wil- 
liams. "I'd hit one basket and then bam! 
bam! Danny would nearly kill me with 
passes. I couldn't get away from him. I'd 
have to shoot from .35 feet to get rid of 
the ball." 

Williams’ reputation, somewhat un- 
fairly, is not a good one. "Prcenish,” 
"cocky,” "a troublemaker," are terms 
that frequently pop up in the press. And 
yet in games Williams simply plays the 
way he always has, the way he learned 
as a scrawny, bowleggcd kid in the play- 
grounds of Brooklyn. His coach. Lake 
Kelly, suspended him at halftime of the 
NCAA regional consolation game for ar- 
guing in the locker room. "You know,” 
says Williams, "the coach thought I was 
messing around. He was uptight, really 
excited. I don't blame him but, you 
know. I'd already scored 22 points and, 
man, I was helping out on this 6' 9" dude. 
Do you think I was messing around?” 

The word is out: the big game today is 
at The Hole, the graffitied sunken court 
in the midst of the Van Dyke apartments. 
Fly lives across the street in an old three- 
story project, an architectural atrocity 
designed with all the esthetic appeal of 
prefab bomb shelters. Lloyd Free, the 
Most Valuable Player in the NAIA tour- 
nament, from Guilford College in 
Greensboro, N.C., lives just down the 
way. Free was unable to call his mother 
to tell her about his MVP award because 
phones are luxuries his mother and most 
of his neighbors do without. 

Williams' family of eight lives on wel- 
fare. ”1 don’t think he's ever seen his 


dad,” says Parker. “What total poverty. 
This has to be one of the worst places in 
the country. 

"The point is to keep playing, not to 
let yourself be overcome by the dope and 
crime and all that. [Anthony Harris men- 
tions that dope isn't too big a problem 
in his neighborhood anymore. "All the 
junkies have been shot.”] Lenny Wil- 
kens, one of my best friends, was never 
sensational here in the streets, but he kept 
playing and now he's All-Pro. Jim Mc- 
Millian the same way. I discovered him 
when he was 1 2 in a park game. He wasn't 
that good but he had the best attitude 
I've ever seen. The absolute best." 

Earlier in the week at a game at Riis 
Park in Queens, Ed Searcy of St. John's 
had commented on how the city players 
communicate with each other. "It's just 
like a grapevine the way everybody 
knows where to show. We travel all over 
the city for games. Somebody will say, 
‘I hear they're namin' at Foster today,’ 
and that's where everybody turns up." 

"Bedford-Stuyvesant is on the way 
out," says Parker. "The old play- 
grounds — places like Kingston and Mad- 
ison Street — arc finished, all beaten up. 
Too much junk and glass. Players come 
crosstown now.” 

In his car, Parker tours his Brooklyn. 
He pulls down a street and there is noth- 
ing but an entire block of demolished 
things. Huge craters and burnt-out autos. 
A grotesque vision resembling a World 
War II battleground. 

Farther on, he stops for a few moments 
at a crowded corner. Someone has been 
shot and killed in an apartment. People 
stand in the street outside the front door. 
There is a holiday atmosphere as neigh- 
bors chat and dogs wander about. 

"Did they bring him out yet?" Parker 
asks a bystander. 

"Not yet.” 

"Wanna wait?” Parker says to his 
players. 

"Naw," they say, and they climb back 
in the car and head for Foster Park. 

Williams' team is composed of Antho- 
ny Harris, Jocko (the Rocket Man) Jack- 
son from Guilford College, a couple of 
other college players and a handful of 
street players. The other team is similar 
in makeup: two ex-collegians, a couple 
of undergrads, a semipro player, a cou- 
ple of winos and a few playground stars. 

A crowd of about a hundred watches 
and roars each time somebody “does it" 
to somebody else. The nets are nothing 


but random strings, and long shots from 
the corners occasionally drop through 
the rim and bounce off the players' heads. 

"Can’t put up rope nets or they get 
stolen," says the park director. "Put up 
chain nets, and these guys would leave 
half their fingers up there." 

Williams, at 6' 5'', is wonderfully 
smooth with the ball. He dribbles less 
than a foot off the ground, and no mat- 
ter how closely he is guarded he always 
seems wide open. He drives on a big man 
and the big man goes up high — way 
above the rim. Williams pumps in midair 
and then switches hands and lays in a soft 
left-hander. Little kids grab their heads in 
wonder. 

A man dribbles in for an easy fast- 
break layup and puls the ball high on 
the board. Jackson, 6' I", trails him and 
suddenly springs up over the man's back 
and pins the ball with both hands like a 
person hanging a picture on a wall. This 
starts an escalation of moves. 

Williams goaltends. Jackson stuffs. 
Somebody else dunks behind his head 
and leaves the basket thrashing so wild- 
ly that nobody can shoot at it for 30 sec- 
onds. Everybody is laughing and yelling 
now. Another player leaps ridiculously 
high on a blatant fake and the man with 
the ball ignores the easy shot and simply 
stares at the player suspended helplessly 
in midair. Four men go up on a shot and 
two of them stay up, clinging to the rim 
after batting the ball into the crowd. 

Through it all Fly Williams is amaz- 
ing — maybe, as people say, the best of- 
fensive player in America outside the pro 
ranks. When the game is over he smiles 
and shows his mouthful of missing teeth. 
"They yanked ’em all out at school. Said 
they were bad. They gave me a nice set 
of choppers, but I never wear them be- 
cause I got gums of steel, that’s why. I 
can crack bones on these here gums. Be- 
sides, who am I trying to impress?" 

It is dark now, and everybody goes 
home or wherever there is to go. A 
game has been set for tomorrow at Riis 
Park. The grapevine is put into action. 

Williams silently drinks a bottle of 
Coke in his crowded kitchen and stares 
at nothing. Outside, the ghetto prepares 
for another night. Dark for some; sin- 
ister and frightening for others. Someday 
soon Fly Williams and his ability will be 
worth around a million dollars. He 
knows that. He is very quiet. Tired out. 
It certainly is a strange life. Only a fool 
could call basketball just a game, end 
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1974 MERCURY COUGAR XR-7 


In size, this new breed of Cougar is like Grand Prix and Monte Carlo. 
In every other way, it’s like nobody else’s car. 


You're looking at the all new Cougar for 74. It’s 
more than a new car. It's moved up one whole class. 
In fact Cougar is the only new choice among the mid- 
size personal luxury cars. 

There’s new styling, inside and out. New dash 
with tachometer and hooded gauges mounted in 
deeply padded vinyl. Elegant new opera window. Dis- 
tinctive new Landau roof. Steel-belted radials. All 
standard. There's power steering. And front disc 
brakes, automatic floor shift and bucket seats, also 


standard. Plus the same type suspension system as 
Lincoln-Mercury's most expensive luxury car. Other 
features shown are optional. 

And along with Cougar’s new size class comes a 
whole new class of comfort for you. Because we felt 
this much luxury deserved a little more room. 


MERCURY COUGAR 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 



BY THE CELLBLOCKS 
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AND THE BAY 


In sight of San Oacntin and San Francisco, below 
the hurtling commuter traffic. He striped bass of 
record size offering sport to satisfy any fisherman 

by RUSSELL CHATHAM 



S an Francisco Bay: 4:30 in the 
morning. I am later than planned 
because of the time it took to clear my- 
self with a policeman who pulled me over 
in San Anselmo for “suspicious behav- 
ior." Was it the generally fishy odor 
about the car that, in the end, convinced 
the law of my innocence? I don't know. 
In any case, we parted amicably. 

I park the car near a maintenance sta- 
tion on the Marin County side of the 
Richmond-San Rafael Bridge. Frank has 
not arrived, so I decide to walk out on 
the span for a quick preview. 

Along the way, rats scurry for cover 
behind a screen of shabby shrubs. These 
would not be big Norways, the kind you 
expect to see in the tropics sitting boldly 
in a palm while you sip rum and tonic 
on the veranda. No, the pusillanimous 
rodents that people my morning are in- 
clined to cower behind slimy rocks near 
the freeway, struggling on an equal fool- 
ing with Marfak for control of the last 
strands of seaweed or waiting in crevices 
for the next colloidal high tide. 

I brush past the pedestrians pro- 
hibited sign, jump the low guardrail and 
trot to the second lamppost. There is no 
traffic in sight but from the north I hear 
a big diesel shift down on the bridge ap- 
proach. He will be doing 70 when he 
reaches me so I hook one leg over the rail- 
ing, grip the light standard and try to be 
inconspicuous. I would rather not be 
sucked under the wheels of a tractor- 
trailer full of rutabagas. He goes by with 
a blast and the bridge vibrates as his tail- 
lights fade away. 1 run to the next lamp- 
post and look dow n. A dozen dark forms 
are finning in the shadow beneath the 
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bridge. The largest is a striped bass of 
more than 30 pounds. To the right, a pod 
of smelt is easing near on a tangent cer- 
tain to prompt an attack. The little fish 
are attracted by the brilliant light over- 
head. In their lack of purpose they seem 
ephemeral, like a quivering translucent 
curtain, while the heavy predators lurk- 
ing in the dark are deliberate and potent. 
In a moment the black shapes explode, 
sending the smelt showering away in a 
radius of flashing bodies. 

Satisfied, I turn back and see a Cal- 
ifornia Highway Patrol car coming at me, 
its nose down under heavy braking. 

"What are you doing here, buddy?" 

"Going fishing as soon as it's legal 
time. Just looking to see if there were any 
stripers.” 

"That your car back at the mainte- 
nance building?" 

"Yes.” 

"Better move it. It's parked illegally. 
And don't walk out here anymore." 

On my way to the car I see the pa- 
trolman who questioned me get out and 
look over the railing. Then the amber 
light is flashing and the driver is out, too. 
Together they lean over the side, 
pointing. 

Frank's blue sedan comes down off the 


ramp and turns south. When I reach him, 
he is untying his boat and I begin to do 
the same. In a few seconds we will have 
them in the water. In order to launch we 
must trespass. The land belongs to the 
state of California and although I've nev- 
er been verbally warned off, any number 
of keep out signs are posted. 

For seven or eight years I kept a boat 
locked up behind a sign reading cable 
crossing. Once a year someone would 
repaint the sign, getting white paint on 
the chain. Some yards away in a block- 
house belonging to San Quentin peniten- 
tiary, trusties worked during the day. 
Each season they raised a handsome veg- 
etable garden that I was careful never to 
disturb. 

I often talked to one convict in par- 
ticular. After fishing it would take a few 
minutes to put the boat back behind the 
sign and carry everything else to the car. 
If he saw me, he would call out in greet- 
ing and I’d perhaps comment on the 
progress of the garden. Then he would 
ask about the fishing. He said he liked 
to go after stripers before he got Inside. 

One December we had a severe storm, 
accompanied by especially high tides. Af- 
terward, I went over to check the boat 


and all I could find was the chain. I was 
poking around the beach when 1 heard 
my friend’s voice. 

"Looking for your boat?” 

“Guess the storm got it," I replied. 

“No. I saw it break loose the other 
morning and caught it. I dragged it up 
there,” he said, pointing. "Only thing I 
couldn’t find was the seat.” Beyond the 
garden I could see my trim little El Toro 
upside down on a pair of two-by-fours. 

In recent years there have been no in- 
mates at the blockhouse, and the garden 
lies fallow beneath wild anise. In a sense 
this has meant more license to trespass, 
but 1 stopped keeping a boat behind the 
sign when I knew there would be no 
trusty to look after it. 

The morning is windless, overcast. Sun- 
rise is only an hour away, yet the eastern 
horizon above San Pablo Bay is still dark. 
Bursts of flame glow against the cloud 
ceiling over Point Molate, for behind its 
quarried headlands lies the Standard Oil 
Company of California's refinery, petro- 
leum’s ode to the Cubists with its sprawl 
of cylinders, cones and rectangles. At 
Point San Quentin the flaring fires have 
become a familiar greeting, much like the 
glistening dew on a chokecherry bush 



that starts off the trout fisherman's day 
in the Rockies. 

"Did you look?” Frank asks. 

"They’re there.” 

We row around the tilted bow of a der- 
elict tugboat, then past rotted pilings left 
from the ferryboat days. Over on the ap- 
proach a yellow bridge-patrol truck 
moves slowly, its warning lights flashing. 
Switching on a spotlight, the driver scans 
the water, catching sight of Frank and 
me. Then the light is turned off and the 
truck goes on toward the toll plaza. 

Unseen overhead, a nighthawk rasps 
its singularly forlorn call. The smell of 
an institutional breakfast wafts unappe- 
tizingly across the water from San Quen- 
tin, an odor not unlike that of a cow barn 
in winter. No croissants and chilled 
grapefruit sections this morning, to be 
sure. 

1 visited Inside once when I was 1 6 and 
on a school tour. We saw the high comb- 
like cellblocks, the laundry, woodshop, 
dusty yard and gas chamber — “the little 
green room.” Worst of all I saw the look 
of confinement on the faces of the hun- 
dreds of inmates. Whatever they had for 
breakfast, I felt certain it would not taste 
delicious. 

There is a fast tide and we must row 






smartly to pass beneath the bridge, al- 
ways dank and dripping. Sounds are am- 
plified and echoed, especially that of 
wavelets slapping against pilings. Re- 
flected light plays on the girders over- 
head, and just before we emerge I see sev- 
eral bass hovering at the edge but they 
sink from view almost at once. 

Frank rows into the dark and I decide 
to try the first light. I drop a large buck- 
tail fly by the piling directly beneath the 
lamp where the current will swing it into 
the shadows. 

Instantly there is a take and I set the 
hook twice. This is always the moment 
when you wonder if the bass will go un- 
der the bridge and break the line on a 
sharp barnacle. But light pressure en- 
courages them to dive toward the boat. 
Now my bass pulls into the dark and I 
try to gauge its size. If nothing else, it is 
a stubborn fish that resolutely resists all 
the strain I can manage on a I S-pound 
tippet. Eventually, I land it and mental- 
ly record a weight slightly above 20 
pounds. 

Frank is anchored under the third light 
where I see angular splashes as fish erupt 
under a school of bait. 

It was Walt Mullen who showed me the 
bridge and how to fish it shortly after it 
was built. When we first met I was 16 
and he more than 80. My father had 
known Walt's daughter back in the '20s 
when they were going to Stanford. "He 
loved to fish more than anyone I ever 
knew,” my dad recalls. 

Mullen was a sign painter, wiry and 
spry, surely no more than a hundred 
pounds soaking wet. His shop was un- 
pretentious and well hidden from casual 
customers. I wanted to learn the trade 
so I would often hang around, but my 
patience was too short and my business 
acumen nil. We always ended up talking 
about fishing. 

One day he pulled a rumpled, paint- 
smeared tide book out of a little pocket 
in the front of his overalls. “See here,” 
he said, pointing to the numerals. 
“There’s a good tide in three days. 
Would you like to go out to the bridge?” 

At that point my experience was pri- 
marily academic so far as fly casting for 
striped bass was concerned. Walt did not 
fly-fish but he knew instinctively 1 would 
catch fish on the streamers 1 showed him. 

I had read about certain pioneer an- 
glers on the East Coast who caught 



striped bass by fly-fishing. Among them 
was Joe Brooks, the noted Virginian, 
who caught one weighing 29 pounds six 
ounces in 1948 out of Coos Bay, Ore. This 
fish was acknowledged as the world rec- 
ord for fly tackle. 

Walt and I fished together regularly for 
several years. Then I married and became 
too busy and he closed his shop, moving 
his business into an adjoining county. 
Occasionally I would see him at the 
bridge. His eyes were failing and he did 
not trust himself in a boat anymore so 
he would cast from the rocks, often a fu- 
tile gesture since the stripers rarely fed 
that close to shore. 

One windy evening Bill Schaadt and I 
were in a boat at the third light. “Look.” 
Bill pointed. Hunched against the rail- 
ing on the bridge, oblivious to speeding 
traffic and thoroughly unable to distin- 
guish Bill or me, was Walt. He was 
clutching an enormous spinning rod, 
which he cocked back, then used to drive 
his lure in a trajectory that carried it over 
a school of bass I’m sure he never saw . 
His face was locked in an expression of 
determination that made him look like 
an angling Ichabod Crane. 

"Boy,” Bill said. "There’s a guy who 
likes to fish!” 


continued 



Travel light. 

Do it right with the Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 
camera. The one that won’t weigh you down, yet 
gives you all the features you could ask for. 

Like the built-in automatic exposure control for 
taking pictures indoors and out. Plus a superb 
4-element f! 2.7 Ektar lens. Even a coupled range- 
finder for extra-precise focusing. 

The Pocket 60 takes the little 110-size drop-in 
film cartridge. You get big, sharp 3 Vi- x 41/2-inch 
color prints. Or Pocket color slides that are only 
about one-inch square. 

To show these little 

slides at their best, there’s . '< - "iiiiinrflllllfflW"* ^ 

the Kodak pocket Carousel , ■ u. 'lLk 

projector. It’s only a little tMBIHU 

over 8-inches square. Yet , „ „ 

the slide tray holds 120 i -i- 

slides. (You can also show 

Pocket slides on a 2 x 2 projector using special 

slide adapters and, preferably, a 2 P '2 or 3”lens.) 

See the Pocket 60 at your photo dealer’s. It’s 

less than $138. Price subject to change without notice. 

Kodak pocket 
Instamatic' 60 camera. 
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Wall hooked a striper as we watched 
and stalked grimly back to the rocks to 
land it. 

After that, many years passed during 
which I did not see Walt Mullen. Then 
one cold spring morning 1 was out at the 
bridge alone. I'd begun going at odd 
hours and on poorish tides simply to 
avoid the noisome mob of trailers. 

When it grew light I could sec some- 
one casting trom the rocks. Walt! I drew 
up my anchor and rowed in, circling 
widely so I wouldn't spoil anything. 
Close in 1 turned but could no longer sec 
anyone. 

Still excited. I w<ent ashore. He 
couldn't see me. I thought. But I could 
find no one even though 1 searched un- 
der the bridge and crossed the freeway 
to look on the other side. I felt a sense of 
loss, an uneasy melancholy. I went home. 

Months later I found out Walt had 
died earlier that spring. 

I row behind Frank. The bass are there, 
making heavy swirls as they feed. Traffic 
on the bridge is picking up. Early com- 
muters. They arc too low in their cars to 
see us but the truck drivers usually wave 
or give a blast of the horn. It is getting 
light, a gray dawn that could be serious- 
ly depressing to a man looking forward 
to eight hours on the production line. 

"The coldest winter I ever spent,” 
someone once wrote, “was a summer in 
San Francisco." Perhaps this explains, in 
part, the centesimal suicides and high al- 
cohol intake for which the City by the 
Bay is known. 

We are virtually within sight of well 
over a million people, yet alone. We are 
perhaps out of step, ill-placed and ill- 
timed. in a sphere w here cogs must mesh 
and all parts syncopate to keep the sys- 
tem running. 

Even w ithin the framework of angling 
as a popular endeavor, our methods are 
archaic: fly rods and rowboats. But we 
are touching something unrestricted, 
wild and arcane, beyond the reach of 
those who carefully maintain one-dimen- 
sional lives. There are people in the city 
nearby whose sole contact today w ith un- 
reconstructed nature will be to step into 
diminutive piles of poodle excrement. 

When 1 looked into the mirror during the 
late 1950s I saw a striped-bass fisherman 
w ho imagined, w rongly, that he was do- 
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Think of it as money 


BankAi 


You have good reasons 
to apply for a BankAmericard right now. 


In the weeks ahead you’ll find plenty 
of good uses for BankAmericard. 

BankAmericard makes it easy to 
avoid the Christmas rush. You can shop 
early, then make one convenient 
payment, or spread your payments over 
several months. 

If unexpected year-end expenses come 
along, this added flexibility is a big help. 


You’ll find BankAmericard welcomed 
in stores of all kinds, and all sizes. When 
a perfect gift catches your eye, you’ll 
always be ready with BankAmericard. 

It's safer than cash, easier than 
checks, and you get a complete record 
of your holiday expenses. 

BankAmericard also can be 
convenient for holiday entertaining, for 


quick cash advances, and as personal 
identification. And it’s especially helpful 
in case of an emergency, at home or away. 

Why not get your card in time for 
the Christmas season? Just stop in at any 
BankAmericard bank (you don’t have 
to be a regular banking customer). 

Apply now, and add to your 
enjoyment of the holidays. 






If you want to hear every 

here’s every 


The Panasonic RE-8484. A six-piece home 
entertainment system that can play everything 
in discrete 4-channel. 



The next frontier for discrete 


And there’s 
a lot of discrete 
to play. Hun- 
dredsof8-track 
tapes. All the 
CD-4 records. 
And maybe 
someday dis- 
crete FM radio 
broadcasts. 

4-channel. 


What Is 4-Channel Sound? 

Since the early 50’s, most music has been 
recorded in stereo, or two parts. That's 2- 
channel sound. Now there’s a revolutionary 
new way to hear music. In four parts. That’s 
4-channel sound. 

But it's not quite that simple. All 4-channel 
tapes are recorded by the discrete method. 

But there are two methods for putting 4-channel 
sound on records. Discrete. And matrix. 


Discrete or Matrix? 

Both start with 4 separate channels of sound. 

With matrix, the 4 channels are crowded 
into 2 channels when they’re put on records. 
Then they’re artificially converted back to 
4 channels on the way to the speakers. But the 
channels aren’t separate anymore. They 
overlap. So you lose separation. 

With discrete, the4channelsof sound are 
put on records as 4 separate channels. So 
that’s what you hear from your speakers. Four 
separate and distinct channels of sound. 
Without the compromises of matrix. 

Now, for the first time, you can experience 
sound that’s never been captured on records 
before. Sound so realistic and natural. And 
with such depth. It’s as if you were at a live 
performance. 

But you don't have to take our word for it. 


The Discrete 
Record Companies. 

Companies such as 
RCA, Warner, Elektra, 
Atlantic, Nonesuch, 
and Project 3 also 
heard the difference 
between discrete and 
matrix. That’s why they 
selected the discrete 
method to produce 4- 
channel records. Which 
they call CD-4 Quadradiscs. 

And now you can hear all your favorite 
artists on discrete 4-channel CD-4 records. 
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thing in discrete 4-channel 
thing you need. 


The CD-4 Artists. 

Carly Simon. Frank 
Sinatra. Aretha Frank- 
lin. Hugo Montenegro. 
Elvis Presley. Enoch 
Light. The Doors. Seals 
& Crofts. Bette Midler. 
Nat Stuckey. Judy Col- 
lins. Donny Hathaway. 
Jose Feliciano. Arlo Guthrie. Bread. Eugene 
Ormandy. The New Seekers. The Mystic 
Moods. And the Doobie Brothers. Just to 
name a few. 

And here’s the inside story on how to get 
inside their new music. 






The Everything System. 

It’s the Panasonic RE-8484. It plays discrete 
4-channel CD-4 records. Discrete 4-channel 
8 -track tapes. And can be adapted for discrete 
4-channel FM broadcasts should they become 
a reality. It even has our exclusive Quadruplex 7 * 
circuitry. So it plays matrix 4-channel records 
and broadcasts. And enhances the sound of 
stereo records and tapes. Everything. 

The RE-8484 has a 
full-size automatic record 
changer. With a built-in 
discrete CD-4 demodula- 
tor and CD-4 semi-conductor cartridge. To get 
the most out of your CD-4 records. And viscous- 
damped cueing and anti-skating control. To 
treat even your old stereo records gently. 

The system also includes a built-in 8 -track 
tape player. With an automatic selector for 
2- or 4-channel tape. A pushbutton program 
selector that gets you where you want to be 
on the tape. And indicator lights that tell you 
when you’ve arrived. 

There’s also an FM/AM and FM stereo radio 
with FET's and a tuned RF stage. To pull in 
distant stations. And AFC. To hold on to them 
once you've got them. 

There are slide-lever volume controlsfor 
each of the 6 V 2 " air-suspension speakers. So 
you can balance the sound for wherever you’re 
sitting. Even an optional remote balancer 
(the RD-9775). So you can move the sound from 
speaker to speaker. Without moving yourself 
from your chair. And a loudness control. To 
boost the bass at low volume levels. 

But the everything system isn’t 
/I /I everything we offer you in discrete 
HWHj 4-channel systems. We have a 
Senesj w h 0 | e |jne of them called Series 44 '. 
Discrete is the ultimate in 4-channel sound. 
We're the ultimate in discrete. 

So to get into the best in 4-channel sound. 

Just get in to see your nearby Panasonic dealer. 


Panasonic® 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue, New York. N. Y. 10017. 
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(ARK KENTUCKY STRAIGH 


You are looking at the 
result of 100 years of 
Seagram craftsmanship. 

But only tasting is 
believing. 


At Seagram, we know what a fine product we 
have in Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 

But all the know-how, all the experience, all the 
painstaking craftsmanship that went into 
creating Benchmark is meaningless— unless you, 
the Bourbon drinker, can appreciate the result. 

And you can; simply by tasting it. 

Seagram’s Benchmark , ■ i"a 
Premium Bourbon. 

"Measure your Bourbon 
against it.” 


mg something remarkable and unique. 
The thought used to please me. 

At the time, an elderly gent by the 
name of Ellis Springer was pierkceper at 
the Marin Rod and Gun Club, whose fa- 
cilities are situated only a few feet from 
the bridge. Ellis would let me use the 
club's launching ramp, dock and fish- 
cleaning table even though I was not a 
member. Always in a light blue captain's 
hat and smoking a stubby cigar, he was 
one of those people who talked at you. 
What made this particularly amusing was 
that his speech had a quality that made 
it impossible to understand anything he 
said. 

1 did not think he knew what fly-fish- 
ing was and wanted to let him in on my 
discovery. So one day when we were 
down at the dock I gave him a demon- 
stration that seemed to fill him with what 
I thought to be a proper sense of won- 
der. I finished the exhibition by showing 
him some Hies, which he studied for 
a moment. Then he looked at me with 
an expression of total confusion and 
exclaimed, “Yeehhh! Hoopty poopty! 
Hoopty poopty!" 

Such exclamations were a part of all 
subsequent conversations. 

"Hi, Springer." 

"Yeehhh! Hoopty poopty!" 

I used to carry fish around in the back 
of my car the way other young men car- 
ried a six-pack of Country Club. I d show 
Ellis and he'd become truly frantic, wav- 
ing his cigar. "Yeehhh! Hoopty poopty! 
Hoopty poopty!" 

Later 1 learned he called everything 
that was not a sardine filet a hoopty 
poopty. 

Frank hooks a bass. I put my anchor 
dow n out of his way but still near enough 
to reach the school. I see two powerful 
boils and cast the bulky fly on a slow 
loop toward the swirl closest to a piling. 
In my eagerness I overshoot so the fly 
tinks against the bridge, hanging momen- 
tarily between the rail and roadway. 
Then it flutters downward and I notice 
the number 9 stenciled on the abutment 
above. 

The take is authoritative and my re- 
sponse lifts the clearly visible fly line from 
the water, curving it abruptly as a sheet 
of droplets limns the fish's first long run. 
It is not a frenetic battle as the striper 
stays deep, far from the boat. But I am 
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Differenced: Use of electronics. 

Chrysler Corporation engineers not only use electronics to improve 
the way the car runs, but also to test the improvements! 


Chrysler Corporation, like many carmakers, has 
improved automotive performance and reliability through 
improving and refining systems and design. In addition, 
Chrysler Corporation was the first to introduce many 
electronic advances. 

We were the first, and are still the only carmaker to 
ofTer Electronic Ignition standard on all cars made in this 
country. Electronic Ignition helps give you fast starts, with 
up to 35' more starting voltage than conventional 
systems. It has no points or condenser to replace, and 
spark plugs last up to 18,000 miles under normal driving 
conditions to help save you time and money. 

And way back in 1960, we introduced the first electronic 
alternator as standard equipment. 

Some of our recent electronic developments include 
an Electronic Digital Clock (standard on Imperial, optional 
on all our other full-size cars), and a factory- installed 
Electronic Security Alarm System (optional on our 
full-size cars). 

Chrysler Corporation engineering also offers you an 
electronic voltage regulator to help extend battery life. 

We even use electronics for testing all our cars made in 


this country. All our distributors, for example, are 
checked and set electronically, as are all our voltage 
regulators. And every one of our engine plants in this 
country has Electronic Engine Function Testers to help 
prevent substandard engines from getting into your car. 

Extra care in engineering. It makes a difference in 
Chrysler Corporation cars. Discover all the differences at 
your Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 


Compare Chrysler Corporation's 
7 major engineering differences. 

Difference «f Electronic Engine Testing Difference »5 Electronic Ignition 
Difference Extensive Use of Electronics Difference «6. Torsion-Bar Suspension 
Difference «3-. Reduced Maintenance Difference ■’1: Unibody Construction 
Difference Torqueflite Transmission 

See your Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer 
before you choose your next car. 
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CHRYSLER . PLYMOUTH . OOOGE • DODGE TRUCKS 


Make the qreatest cooking discovery 
since fire even oreater! 

/ 4m ana 



Sear , fry, brown , grill and saute with the 
Browning Skillet. 


Now microwave cooking is better than ever 
with the optional Radarange Browning 
Skillet. Sear all the flavor and natural meat 
juices into steaks. Brown chops to golden 
perfection. Fry eggs for breakfast. Or how 
about a toasty grilled cheese sandwich for 
lunch? You can do all this with the new 
Radarange Browning Skillet. Right in your 
Radarange Oven. 

The Amana Radarange cooks almost ev- 
erything in about one fourth the usual time. 
Right on paper or glass. So clean up is a 
snap. Just wipe with a damp cloth. 


Plug the Radarange oven into any ade- 
quate 115 volt outlet and you're ready to 
cook the fast modern way. Put in the food, 
set the time dial, and push the start button. 
The door locks automatically, and the oven 
shuts off when the desired cooking time is 
up. Since you cook by time, not heat, your 
kitchen and the Radarange oven stay cool 
while your meal cooks. 

Now there are three models to choose 
from. See your Amana dealer, or write Ann 
McGregor, Dept. 258, Amana, Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn't soy - it's not a 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC.. AMANA, IOWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 
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where every facility and detail is planned 
forsuccessfulconferencesand conventions! 



FIGHT THESE DISEASES 
SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL 
CYSTIC FIBROSIS CHAPTER 


Gustav 

Klimt 

by Werner Hofmann, 
with 42 color and 100 b. & w. ills. 
This dazzling volume is the only 
clothbound book on the Viennese 
master now in print. At bookstores 
or from New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 
$24.95 
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not inclined to carry out these contests 
gently and soon the fish is nearby. Once, 
glowering, it rushes away beneath a cres- 
cent of spray only to be turned in a ver- 
tical wallow. Nothing in their lives real- 
ly prepares lish to deal with the relentless 
harassment of being hooked. 

Oddly, I am reminded of the way Walt 
Mullen always described the playing of 
a fish. "Then it fooled around and fooled 
around," he would say. And that is ex- 
actly it. 

In the boat the striped bass is big. "It’s 
more than 25," I say to Frank. Earlier, 
we had talked of a 25-pound striper 
caught accidentally by a man fly-fishing 
for shad in the Russian River. It seemed 
that a fish taken by design should receive 
lop honors for the season. Naturally, wc 
each hoped to catch such a bass. 

Back at the beach wc lay three large 
fish in front of the cable crossing sign. 
"That one's bigger than the 30-pounder 
I caught on a casting rod last season." 
Frank says. Getting his Polaroid camera 
he takes a picture of me with the fish. 
The photo comes out a minute later look- 
ing distant and journalistic. I promise to 
call him as soon as I weigh the bass. Then 
I head for San Rafael ; he goes off to work 
in San Francisco. 

Later. I call. "It’s the big one, isn’t it?" 
Frank asks. "I’ve been looking at the 
snapshot all morning." 

"Yes, 36 pounds six ounces." 

The record Brooks held for 18 years 
was broken. 

That was 1966 and years have passed and 
others have caught bigger bass, over 40 
pounds, and the latest record, of course. 
someday will be topped. Outside my 
Montana home a blizzard is raging. The 
familiar edges that normally define my 
yard — its fences, woodpile and barns — 
have vanished beneath the snow. My 
house, the last on an unpaved road 
among aspen and pine forests along the 
northwestern perimeter of the vast Ab- 
saroka Wilderness, is well on its way to- 
ward becoming a speck on the surface 
of a preposterous marshmallow. Unable 
to go out, I have sat, reminisced and re- 
visited. For the angler remoteness, a ro- 
mance with far places, threads through 
his finest memories. 1 moved to Big Sky 
country seeking remoteness. But for me. 
this day, it lies miles to the west, beneath 
a bridge in San Francisco Bay. end 
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As you can see, the bow tie, shirt and sweater come together 


ihirt & sleeveless sweater combination. 


Introducing a bow tie, 

After thirty long years on the tie rack the bow tie is tmally 
making a comeback. The only problem is how to avoid looking 
like an eager cub reporter. 

We at Arrow have the perfect solution. Our bow tie kit. 


to create a rather special look. 

If you’ve been wondering how you might look 
remember that what you wear it with jk 
is as important as the tie itself. If "If 
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A division of Clued, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Colorful combination! from the colorful ihirf company. 





Have one of mine. 
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♦ Actor Paul Newman, who 
shares with Steve McQueen and 
James Garner the dreams of 
checkered flags, checked his ini- 
tials on the side of his Datsun 
510 before settling in for a prac- 
tice run at the Road Atlanta 
Raceway in Flowery Branch, Ga. 
He said this was not for public- 
ity and, honest engine, it wasn't. 
He smashed against an embank- 
ment, badly damaging the Dat- 
sun, but escaped only shaken. 
Car and driver patched up by last 
Sunday, Newman finished ninth 
in a field of 24 cars. 

From bottom man in a human 
pyramid to bottom man in hu- 
man pileups, that's the story of 
University of Miami Middle 
Guard Tony C'ristiani. He is a 
member of the Cristiani circus 
family and has been a bareback 
rider, wire walker, trapeze acro- 
bat and even a clown, but he is 
certainly no clown on the foot- 
ball field. He began sneaking off 
to high school practices when he 
was 15 and became so good that 
Baylor Coach Grant Teaff said, 
"He's the kind who makes you 
demote your center after you’ve 
played him.” 

Debbie Van Kiekbelt, Canada's 
pretty pentathlon gold-medal 
winner at the 1971 Pan-Ameri- 
can Games, intends to be a 
sportswriter. She has enrolled in 
the three-year journalism course 
at Toronto’s Ryerson Polytech- 
nical Institute, motivated in part, 
she says, by all the inaccurate 
stories that have been written 
about her. She has already for- 
mulated a golden rule of accu- 
racy: "Before my story goes to 
press, I'm going to check back 
with the source and see that all 
the facts are straight.” And how 
has she progressed? "I haven't 
been able to do that yet. All they 
want me to practice is obitu- 
aries.” 

Here is a nice, dryly ironic little 
report from Our Man in Boston: 


"Bob McManama is a rookie 
center for the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins who played hockey at Har- 
vard the past four years," OMiB 
says. "McManama was not 
drafted by any NHL club when 
he was 19, the draft age, but 
when he finished his last college 
season two clubs put him on their 
negotiation lists. Buffalo put the 
name of one Bob McNamara, 
Harvard, on its list. Pittsburgh, 
noting Buffalo's mistake, care- 
fully wrote down ‘Bob McMa- 
nama, Harvard.’ " Pittsburgh 
was given the rights to McMa- 
nama, and Buffalo lost him — 
and that could spell disaster. 

The Collectors’ Corner: auto- 
graphed baseballs are the current 
hot items. John Bolig, a Univer- 
sity of Delaware researcher, 
went to a New York auction of 
memorabilia from the estate of 
baseball nut Alphonse Leveque 
and got a Babe Ruth-auto- 
graphed ball for S200. He would 
have been willing to go as high 
as $500 to get the sportsman’s 
treasure. A 1936 Yankee ball 
with the signatures of Ruth and 
Casey Stengel brought the day's 
high bid at $320. And the bid- 
ding has already begun for 
Henry Aaron’s 715th home run 
ball, sure to come early next sea- 


son. San Francisco restaurant 
owner William Monro says he'll 
pay $10,000 for the ball, which 
he hopes will be struck in Atlan- 
ta’s first series of '74, versus the 
Giants in Candlestick Park. 

If Cincinnati Lineman-Pianist 
Mike Reid has not already per- 
suaded the public that athletics 
and art can mix. Harvard Defen- 
sive Tackle Mike O'Hare has the 
convincer. He toured Europe 
last summer to sing with the 
school's glee club. “We visited 
a little village back in the Welsh 
coal-mining country," said the 
225-pounder, "and they had an 
all-male choir of the most beau- 
tiful voices I had ever heard. 
Now these guys were all coal 
miners and rugby players — some 
of the strongest men I’ve met. 
But they thought nothing of get- 
ting off work, practicing their 
rugby for a couple of hours, then 
going inside and practicing cho- 
ral numbers. It’s a real thrill to 
find a combination of strength 
and beauty like that.” 

When Goalie Ken Dryden decid- 
ed to sit out his option rather 
than stop pucks for the Montreal 
Canadicns for a measly $1 20,000 
a year, he took a relatively safe 
$7,000-a-vear interim job with a 


Toronto law firm. But Dryden 
could not resist getting out on 
the ice twice a week with the Vul- 
can Industrial Packaging team, 
even paying a share of the club's 
ice-time fees. Although he still 
wears his goalie's skates, he’s a 
defenseman. In one game he was 
checked headfirst into the 
boards. The result: seven stitches 
and a puffy right eye. "It’s three 
more stitches than I received in 
the last 10 years playing goal,” 
Dryden said. 

® Amazing sights are common- 
place in Pennsylvania high 
school football — after all, Joe 
Namath, George Blanda, Leon 
Hart and recruiters know who 
come out of the state. But a four- 
armed official? Not even in Penn- 
sylvania. What happened at this 
game between Bedford and Li- 
gonier Valley was that photog- 
rapher Ernie Sistek. with a sharp 
eye for symmetry, caught two of- 
ficials signaling for a time-out. 
So what if one of them forgot 
that arms widespread denotes 
unsportsmanlike conduct? 
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college football/ Ron Fimrite 



AT THE EDGE OF THE END ZONE MclNALLY DOES AN INBOUND TOE DANCE AFTER CATCHING THE WINNER 


Well played, Harvard, summa cum laude 


I t is testimony to their, shall we say, 
sangfroid that Ivy Leaguers are not 
the least defensive about the mutually ex- 
clusive brand of football they play. While 
pigskin Philistines may protest that the 
Ivies are merely bush, the cloistered 
scholar-athletes of the northeastern sea- 
board will suggest in rebuttal that it is 
not so much how you play the game as 
how it comes out. Or something like that. 

There is, in fact, a perfectly reasonable 
argument that Ivy League football right 
now is the most consistently entertaining, 
amateur or professional, played any- 
where in the country. Indeed, the match- 
es in those Edwardian stadiums on those 
Colonial campuses are all that a fan 
could ask for — unpredictable, frequently 
high-scoring, nearly always close and 
rare manifestations of that tired adage 
that "on any given Saturday. . . 

The three teams currently lied for the 
league lead have muddled their aspira- 
tions by taking turns heating each oth- 
er. First, Pennsylvania beat Dartmouth 
22-16. then Dartmouth beat Harvard 
24-18 and last weekend Harvard beat 
Penn 34-30. in one of the most thrilling 
games yet played this season. And since 
Yale, Brown and Cornell are only one 
game in arrears, the league championship 
is far. far from settled. 


What then is more exciting than a close 
race run by fierce competitors, no mat- 
ter how swift they may be? "Fierce," in- 
cidentally, is not an ill-advised adjective, 
nor does it any longer ring of satire as it 
once did in the old Tom Lehrcr ditty. 
Fight Fiercely, Harvard.' 

Take an Ivy League boy out of the li- 
brary or the laboratory and he will prove 
as testy an antagonist as any brute from 
the wheatfieJds. "We take the game as 
seriously as anyone," emphasized Har- 
vard Captain Dave St. Pierre. "We prac- 
tice just as hard when we're out there and 
we play just as hard. Wc don't come here 
to escape competition." 

The difference may be that the Ivy Lea- 
guer will actually enjoy the game more, 
and for the simple reason that he is play- 
ing it for fun, not necessarily to fulfill the 
provisions of an athletic scholarship or 
to serve an apprenticeship before being 
called up to the National Football 
League. 

"The time we give to the game is our 
own," says Harvard Quarterback Jim 
Stoeckel, a potential Rhodes scholar who 
is nearly as brilliant on the field as in the 
classroom. 

"I think there is more genuine dedi- 
cation in the Ivy League because the boys 
are on the field by choice," says Penn 


Coach Harry Gamble, himself a doctor 
of education. "They don't have to play 
football for fear of losing a scholarship. 
They just want to play. I'm not saying 
that isn't true elsewhere, but whereas you 
might get 90' , dedication out of a squad 
in a big-time football school, here you 
get 100';.” 

There was enough dedication and, yes. 
ferocity Saturday at Franklin Field, 
where Harvard defeated Penn, to impel 
a cavalry charge at Balaklava. Granted, 
there were nine fumbles, two intercep- 
tions and one blocked punt; at least three 
of the scores came as a direct result of 
grievous turnovers; and in one sequence 
deep in Penn territory the two teams ex- 
changed fumbles on successive plays be- 
fore Harvard cut off the largesse by scor- 
ing. But consider also that Harvard and 
Penn, which had ranked one-three in the 
league on defense, gained 989 yards be- 
tween them, setting seven team and 
league offensive records, and that the 
winning touchdown came with but a min- 
ute and 26 seconds remaining in the game 
on a sprawling, grappling goal-line catch 
of a Stoeckel pass by Harvard End Pat 
Mclnally that would not have embar- 
rassed Paul Warfield. 

The rival quarterbacks, Stoeckel and 
Penn's dauntless Marty Vaughn, enjoyed 
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truly remarkable success, Stoeckel con- 
necting on a Harvard record 27 of 48 
passes for 291 yards and a touchdown 
and Vaughn hitting on 18 of 31 for 303 
yards and a touchdown. Mclnally caught 
10 of Stoeckel 's passes for 1 17 yards, and 
Penn's Don Clune, a legitimate profes- 
sional prospect, caught 10 for 163 yards. 
Stoeckel's tight end, Pete Curtin, whose 
brown hair flows to his shoulders, had 
seven catches, an extraordinarily produc- 
tive day for a college man playing his po- 
sition. And Penn's swift little halfback, 
Adolph (Beep Beep) Bcllizeare, gained 
138 yards on only 15 carries, including 
one electrifying, tackle-breaking touch- 
down run of 67 yards. Harvard's Neal 
Miller, a sophomore, had 130 yards and 
two touchdowns. 

It was the sort of seesaw 1 , now-we've- 
got-'em-now-we-don't contest that the 
Ivies dismiss as routine. It is doubtful 
that either of these teams could have 
crossed the 50-yard line against, say, 
Ohio State, but that is missing the point. 
The Ivy Leaguers arc not in that league 
and they do not wish to be. They limit 
their schedule to only nine games, seven 
of which they play against each other; 
they eschew spring football and they do 
not demand of their players that they de- 
vote hours better spent absorbing Hege- 
lian dialectic to reviewing game films or 
committing playbooks to rote. What they 
mainly offer is close, spirited competi- 
tion, flavored occasionally by the perfor- 
mances of some athletes, like Clune, who 
are topflight. Ivy Leaguers can make it 
as pros — witness Calvin Hill, Yale '69, 
and Ed Marinaro, Cornell ' 12 . It is only 
the Ivy philosophy that confines them. 

"There are some very good athletes in 
this league." says Penn's Gamble, "but 
if they had to put in the practice time 
the big-time football schools require, 
they wouldn't survive academically. Our 
players are highly respected by the fac- 
ulty on campus because they are carry- 
ing the full academic load and participat- 
ing in football besides. That requires a 
good deal of character.” 

St. Pierre, who as Harvard's 1 00th 
football captain follows in some hal- 
lowed cleat marks — Henry R. Grant 
(1874), Hamilton Fish (1909), Charlie 
Brickley (1914), Eddie Mahan (1915 ) — 
pursues a demanding pre-medical course 
and yet plays not only football but base- 
ball as well. And so does Stoeckel, an 
economics major. They would not have 
it otherwise. 


"I'm not in sports to be able to walk 
around campus and be recognized," says 
St. Pierre, a good-looking, quietly intense 
2 1 -year-old. "I'm in it because I feel I 
have an innate talent that I want to match 
with somebody else's. It's fun for me and 
1 also realize it's important in the for- 
mation of character, in the development 
of self-discipline.” 

Character? Self-discipline? What man- 
ner of college student is this? 

Stoeckel's motivations are not quite so 
high-flown. “To be honest with you." he 
said before the Penn game, "the most im- 
portant part of my life is sports. But it is 
only a part of my life. I've applied for a 
Rhodes scholarship, but if 1 were to re- 
ceive a professional baseball offer [at 175 
pounds, he considers himself too small 
for pro football]. I’d take it. But that's 
only one option. The Rhodes is another. 
Graduate school in business is a third. 
And making money and traveling is still 
another. Harvard has given me this." 

Harvard Coach Joe Restic, who came 
to Cambridge from the Hamilton Tiger- 
Cats, whom he coached to a division 
championship in the Canadian Football 
League three years ago, is a gaunt, tough- 
looking ex-pro player who seems to be 
the antithesis of an Ivy League mentor. 
But he has a master's degree in educa- 
tion, is an accomplished teacher and feels 
keenly his responsibilities to the young 
savants in his charge. And he is not in 
the least frustrated as a football techni- 
cian. With the talented Stoeckel at the 
controls, his team runs out of some 16 
different offensive sets, including the 
spreads favored by the pros and the veers 
and Wishbones now so fashionable 
among the major league collegians. Still, 
he never loses sight of the forest. 

"1 want football to be an experience 
for these boys, not a life. I know that 
here I am coaching youngsters who will 
someday be leaders. If I can help them 
along the way, I’ve done my job." 

Restic is a most generous coach. He 
awarded 54 varsity letters last season, 
and in this year's 57-0 rout of Columbia 
he used 84 players, the last of whom was 
a 5'6“, 1 12-pound halfback named Hen- 
ry (The Flea) Sandow. The Flea is also 
a last-string crew coxswain. 

To some, all of this may smack of the 
sort of holier-than-thou superciliousness 
they have come to expect from the Ivy 
League. And yet even in these amoral 
times it seems to work. Purity is not al- 
ways tedious. 


Last Saturday, Harvard took posses- 
sion on its own 37 with Penn leading 
28-27 and with slightly more than three 
minutes left in the game. Three plays lost 
three yards. Then on fourth down 
Stoeckel, scrambling desperately, passed 
complete to Mclnally for 15 yards and a 
life-saving first down. Two more comple- 
tions and a Miller run carried the ball to 
the Penn 30. 

Then with third down and three, a min- 
ute and a half remaining and no time- 
outs left, Stoeckel faded deep as Mclnal- 
ly, a skinny, 6' 6 “ 190-pounder, circled in 
the end zone. The ball reached him near 
the goal-line flag. He leaped, snatching 
first with one hand, then the other, and 
finally toppled into the end zone and out 
of bounds with the winning touchdown. 

It was one of those classic moments in 
football, classic be it pro, college or high 
school. 

Mclnally waved his arms exuberantly 
in the locker room afterwards. "Impos- 
sible things happen when you have 
faith," he said finally. "Harvard is the 
greatest place on earth. Period." 

"This," said Restic, observing tumult 
around him, "is what it's all about." 

This, as the Ivies insist, and no more. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY F. KEITH 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (7-0) 

2. NOTRE DAME (7-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (6-0-1) 

Big Ten leaders Ohio State and Michigan 
continued their relentless pursuit of each oth- 
er last week. The Buckeye defense, led by 
Linebacker Randy Gradishar’s fumble re- 
covery and pass interception, recorded its 
second straight shutout as Ohio State popped 
Illinois 30-0. Michigan led Indiana 42 0 at 
the half and the Wolverines' bench warmers 
played it out for a 49-13 victory. “The only 
difference between the two teams is that 
Michigan wears blue," said Indiana's Lee 
Corso, who earlier lost 37-7 to the Buckeyes. 
Illinois Coach Bob Blackman's postmortem 
did not include the Wolverines, whom he has 
not seen, but it might have described both 
Big Ten powers, anyway. “I had a week of 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


mixed emotions," he said. "I'd tell my play- 
ers that they could beat Ohio State and they 
would tell me they could beat them, and we 
would believe each other. Then I would go 
home at night and look at the Ohio State 
films, and I'd wonder if the Minnesota Vi- 
kings could beat them." 

Elsewhere in the league, Michigan State 
tripped Wisconsin 21-0, Purdue bombed 
Iowa 48-23 and Minnesota outlived North- 
western 52-43. Unbeaten Mid-American 
leader Miami of Ohio, which wants every- 
one to know it was an MU before that South- 
ern school was a U. of M.. thumped West- 
ern Michigan 24-9. Kent State ripped Mar- 
shall 35-3. 

Oklahoma stayed on lop of the Big Eight 
despite falling behind for the third straight 
time at home. The Sooncrs came from 10 
points down to whip Iowa State 34-17. Joe 
Washington scored twice and ran for 136 of 
the Sooncrs' 411 yards rushing. Missouri 
Quarterback John Cherry ran and passed for 
three scores as the Tigers set down Kansas 
State 31-7. 

Oklahoma State is the best 3-2-2 team in 
the country. Probably the only one, too. The 
Cowboys, who tied Nebraska two weeks ago, 
got a 10- 10 deadlock with Kansas when they 
muffed a 30-yard field-goal attempt with five 
seconds left. Oklahoma State has not won 
in five weeks. Nebraska defeated Colorado 
28-16 after leading 28-3 at the hair. 

Notre Dame routed Navy 44-7 as six dif- 
ferent Irish players scored touchdowns. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (8-0) 

2. LSU (8-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (6-2) 

“You work like heck to win it and I blow 
it," a grim Bill Battle told his Tennessee team 
after its 35-31 upset loss to Georgia. 

"You don't need to apologize, coach," 
Quarterback Condredge Holloway said in 
the still locker room. "We win together as a 
team and we lose together as a team." 

Battle's coaching error had come as Ten- 
nessee faced fourth and two at its 28 with 
2>/ 2 minutes remaining. The Volunteers, af- 
ter trailing 21 -14 at halftime, were ahead 
31-28, and Battle thought going for the first 
down would keep it that way. Neil Clabo 
went into deep punt formation, but the cen- 
ter snap went to short man Steve Chancey. 
Georgia's Bubba Wilson sacked him for a 
loss, and five plays later Quarterback Andy 
Johnson salvaged a busted play -and the 
game— by scrambling in with a fumbled 
hand-off from the eight. "Georgia didn't 
play well enough to win," Battle said later, 
"but they didn't have a stupid coach.” 


The victory was a crucial one for the Bull- 
dogs, who had lost their last two. Coach 
Vince Dooley spu rned cri tics ca I ling for more 
passes and went with a power I running at- 
tack. His Bulldogs didn't go to the air once 
as they drove 81 , 70 and 43 yards to scores 
in their first three possessions. 

Battle's decision may have been doubly 
costly. Not only did Georgia win for the first 
time in Knoxville in 50 years, but it prob- 
ably cost the Volunteers a major bowl bid. 

There were two other major upsets in the 
South as Kentucky rose up to knock Tulane 
from the unbeatens 34-7 and Florida sur- 
prised Auburn 12-8. Sonny Collins, the 
Southeastern Conference's leading ground 
gainer, romped for three touchdowns and 
176 yards in 26 carries to pace the Wildcats. 
Tulane, held to 49 yards rushing, did not 
score until the fourth quarter. 

Florida had not won at Auburn since 
1927, or anywhere else against the Tigers 
since 1966. But Auburn lost three fumbles, 
one at its 31 to set up a Gator touchdown 
and did not score until the last play of the 
game. “I've been in this business too long 
to try to camouflage the situation," said Shug 
Jordan. "We got took to the woodshed to- 
day. Any way you look at it we took a lick- 
ing, and the final score docs not give the true 
picture." 

A stadium full of Mississippians down in 
Jackson got a pretty good idea of why the 
Southeastern Conference standings are the 
way they arc. A rare football doubleheadcr 
saw LSU smash Ole Miss 51- Hand Alabama 
bust Mississippi State 35-0. The Tigers and 
Tide will decide who represents the SEC in 
the postscas n national championship der- 
by on Thanksgiving night in Baton Rouge. 

LSU's victory was its first over the Rebels 
in Jackson since 1934. "From the quiet in 
our dressing room before the game,” said 
Charlie McClendon, "I knew we'd either ex- 
plode or fall flat on our faces.” The Tigers 
exploded, but it is Mississippi's Johnny 
Vaught who may have popped a cork; his 
team lost five fumbles. 

Alabama scored in every quarter, but the 
real difference may have been a defense that 
blocked two field-goal attempts and a fourth- 
down pass, intercepted Mississippi State four 
times and threw Melvin Barkum for a 32- 
yard loss when the Bulldogs were threatening 
on their first possession. 

A couple of Eastern teams made forays 
into the South, and both went home win- 
ners, West Virginia upsetting Miami 20-14 
and Penn State cracking stubborn Maryland 
42-22. The Mountaineers' four-game losing 
streak ended when a 32-yard pass from Ben 
Williams to Marshall Mills capped a 95-yard 
drive. The completion came with only 22 sec- 
onds remaining. 

The Terp-Lion clash was a weird one. Penn 
State's Gary Hayman returned the opening 
kickoff for a touchdown and Greg Buttle re- 


covered a fumble on the next kickoff to set 
up a second score within 84 seconds of the 
start. But Maryland fought back to lead 
16-12, and it held a 22-22 tie at the half, 
thanks to Bob Smith's 87-yard punt return. 
The third quarter began much as the first, 
however, with a pass interception and a fum- 
ble leading to short Lion TD drives that final- 
ly broke the game open. 

Atlantic Coast Conference leader North 
Carolina Slate won a wild 56-35 victory over 
South Carolina and Duke fell 12- 10 to Geor- 
gia Tech when a late field-goal try of 34 yards 
was ruled no good. League games saw Vir- 
ginia outscore North Carolina 44-40 and 
Clemson bomb Wake Forest 35-8. East Car- 
olina won a meeting of Southern Conference 
unbeatens, 34-3 over William & Mary, but 
Richmond kept pace with the Spiders by 
downing The Citadel 27-0. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (7-1) 

2. TEXAS (5-2) 

3. TEXAS TECH (7-1) 

The struggle to overcome a 1 4-0 halftime def- 
icit had long been accomplished, and Texas 
was well on its way to victory over SMU 
when Darrell Royal called Roosevelt Leaks 
to his side. After 281 yards and a touchdown 
Leaks' work might have been finished, but 
no one in the S9-ycar history of the South- 
west Conference had ever run for more than 
300 yards. The record of 297 had been set in 
1950 by A&M's Bob Smith. 

"They tell me you're 16 yards short of the 
record," Royal said to his fullback. "Do you 
want it?" 

"Yes sir." 

“Well get in there." 

Leaks failed in his first couple of tries, and 
with less than a minute left told his team- 
mates, "Go ahead and call the right play and 
don't worry about the record. I don't care if 
I get it." 

The Texas huddle shouted "No!" in uni- 
son and Leaks' number was called again. 
Roosevelt took the hand-off, hit into the 
middle, and suddenly there were 53 yards of 
daylight. Touchdown. Record. Euphoria. 
"When I crossed the goal I knew I had it 
all," said Leaks of his 37th carry that ended 
the scoring 42-14. "1 was happy. It is a feel- 
ing you can't describe." 

Leaks has now gained 744 yards in his last 
three games for a 164-yard average through 
seven contests. "1 haven't been doing as well 
as I should," he told a team meeting a month 
ago. “I've been thinking too much about the 
pro scouts. I'll start putting the team first." 

Other conference games saw Texas Tech 
lumber to a 19-6 win over Rice, Arkansas 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

trip Texas A&M 14-10 and Texas Christian 
outscored Baylor 34-28. Razorback Coach 
Frank Broyles was spewing joy after his 
young team's fifth victory in its last six 
games. "I feel pretty darn good. In fact I'm 
elated,” he said. “It was the first time this 
year we put together a good offense, defense 
and kicking game. It's very encouraging.” 
Dickey Morton led the Hogs with 147 yards 
in 27 carries. Baylor’s three-touchdown ral- 
ly in the fourth quarter nearly overcame a 
34-7 TCU lead built on two touchdowns each 
by Mike Luttrell and Kent Marshall. 

Houston, shut out by Auburn one week 
ago, flexed its muscles again against winless 
Florida State. The Cougars romped 34-3 and 
rolled up 606 yards, their best effort in two 
years. Fullback Leonard Parker ran for 151 
yards, his fifth game over 100. 


WEST 

1. use (6-1-1) 

2. UCLA (7-1) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (7-1) 

They may be devils in the sun, but they are 
angels in the snow. Arizona State slept 
through a snowfall the night before its game 
with Utah in Salt Lake City and awoke to 
near-freezing temperatures. Coach Frank 
Kush did not blame the unfamiliar climate 
for his team's first loss of the year, but some- 
thing obviously was amiss in the 36-31 set- 
back. Utah took advantage of five fumbles 
and two interceptions to jump to a 30-10 half- 
time lead. Warmed by the fire of Kush's lock- 
er-room oratory, the Sun Devils closed to 
30-24 and, with first and goal at the Ute four 
in the fourth quarter, were in a position to 
go ahead. But Utah held and then generated 
a 95-yard scoring drive that clinched the big 
upset. 

The Utah ground defense, led by Tackle 
Ron Rydalch, held Woody Green to 48 yards 
in 16 carries and dropped Quarterback Dan- 
ny White for 31 yards in losses. White passed 
for 361 yards and two TDs, but he was in- 
tercepted four times. Ute Quarterback Don 
Van Galder ran and passed for four scores. 
The Western Athletic Conference lead is now 
in the firm grip of Arizona, which dumped 
Texas-El Paso 35-18. 

Southern California and UCLA continued 
warmup drills for their Pacific Eight show- 
down Nov. 24, drubbing California 50-14 
and Washington 62-13. Anthony Davis, a 
disappointment much of the year, exploded 
for five touchdowns, three in the fourth quar- 
ter and the last on an 80-yard return of a 
free kick as the gun sounded. “We needed 
this kind of win," said A.D. “We’ve been 
struggling all season.” The Trojans’ shuttle 
system produced 355 yards by Tailbacks Da- 


vis (106), Rod McNeill (164) and Allen Car- 
ter (85). “I didn’t think Cal was that great 
on defense," said John McKay. 

Neither, apparently, was Washington, 
which has allowed 120 points in its last two 
games. UCLA went over half a hundred for 
the fifth time this year and its 671 yards of 
offense broke the school record. Kcrmit 
Johnson scored twice and gained 141 of the 
team's 566 rushing yards. Quarterback John 
Sciarra ran for 130 yards and passed for 54. 
"I go back to Red Sanders [the 1950s],” said 
Husky Coach J im Owens, “and I don’t know 
that this isn't the best Bruin team I've seen.” 
Then he reversed his field. “Certainly it's the 
best for the last five or six years.” 

Stanford edged Oregon State 24-23 on 
Rod Garcia’s second field goal with 4:19 re- 
maining after trailing 20-9. The Cardinals 
kept the three-pointer rather than accept a 
Beaver offside penalty that would have giv- 
en them a first down at the 14. "They were 
smart," said OSU’s Dee Andros. “They 
showed great judgment in not being greedy." 
Washington State trudged from midfield 
through heavy snow in the last five minutes 
to score the winning touchdown against Or- 
egon. Andrew Jones' two-yard smash made 
it 21-14. 

Air Force ended a three-game losing streak 
to its fellow service academy teams and 
equaled the interacademy scoring record 
with a 43-10 victory over winless Army. The 
teams were tied 10-10 at halftime, but the 
Falcon defense tallied two touchdowns on 
pass interceptions and set up an offensive 
score with another theft. “It was a great win 
for us," said Coach Ben Martin, "probably 
one of our top half-dozen victories ever.” 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (8-0) 

2. PITT (5-2-1) 

3. HARVARD (5-1) 


The fortunes of Eastern football are now 
such that young blond Johnny Majors of 
Pittsburgh was gesturing across the field to 
tell old gray Ben Schwartzwalder of Syracuse 
that he was sorry. The Panthers, leading 
28-14, had possession at the six with one sec- 
ond left when an overenthusiastic Pitt substi- 
tute called time out. Time for one more play, 
c'mon guys, really stick it to them. Majors, 
who had told his quarterback to run out the 
clock, was enraged. After Pitt had managed 
to not score on the final play. Majors said of 
the Syracuse coach, who is in his 25th and 
final season, “You don't run it up on a man 
who's meant as much to the game as Ben.” 

The Panthers were charged up by Quarter- 
back Billy Daniels, a third-stringer last year, 
who scored twice, passed for another, gained 


165 yards in 19 carries and threw for 121 
more on nine completions in 16 attempts. 
Super froshTony Dorsett.the nation’s third- 
leading rusher, skittered for 21 1 yards. 

Dartmouth created an Ivy League logjam 
by defeating Yale 24-13 to join Harvard and 
Pennsylvania at the top. Greenie Quarter- 
back Tom Snickenbcrger passed only 11 
times but completed nine for three touch- 
downs. 

In the midst of all that activity at the apex 
of the Ivy League, Princeton was securing the 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the lineman: Sophomore End Jay Miller, 
whose 52 receptions in six outings led the na- 
tion before the game, caught an NCAA record 
22 passes for 263 yards and three touchdowns 
as Brigham v oung beat New Mexico 56-21. 

the back: Roosevelt Leaks became the coun- 
try's top rusher with his 342-yard effort 
against SMU. The Longhorn fullback fin- 
ished only eight yards short of the NCAA 
mark held by Michigan State's Eric Allen. 


bottom. The Tigers lost to Brown 7-6 for 
their fourth straight conference defeat and 
first to the Bruins since 1 954. The game’s only 
touchdown completed a 22-play, 11-minute 
drive in the third and fourth quarters, Mike 
Sokolowski going over from the one. The 
Brown win might have been more convinc- 
ing except for six fumbles. 

The tranquillity on the bluff overlooking 
Cayuga's waters was interrupted Halloween 
night when Cornell End Bruce Starks was 
mugged and beaten as he left the library. 
Three days later Starks caught four passes for 
89 yards and a touchdown as the Big Red 
topped Columbia 44-14. Mark Allen also 
threw three other TD passes. 

J. J. Jennings scored twice and rushed for 
100 yards, but his two fumbles helped Yan- 
kee Conference leader Connecticut upset 
Rutgers 27-19. The first bobble was recov- 
ered in midair and returned 20 yards to a 
touchdown by Linebacker Don Thompson. 
The second set up a 39-yard scoring drive, 
capped by Lou Mancari's second TD pass 
to Al MacLellan. Eric Torkclson gained 164 
yards rushing for the Huskies. 

Rhode Island trounced New Hampshire 
40-16, Boston U. ended a six-game losing 
streak 30-14 over Northeastern and Maine 
blanked Bucknell 14-0. Villanova, punchless 
against major college foes, picked on Del- 
aware 24-7, the third straight defeat for the 
defending college division champs. Massa- 
chusetts celebrated “A Salute to Yogi Ber- 
ra" by taking Vermont 27-7. Yogi's son Tim 
is the team’s star receiver and a co-star with 
his dad in a Jockey shorts commercial, end 
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horse show Robert H. Boyle 



best seat in theGood Hands was Dana's, on Last 
Revenge. Kristy Grucncberg, here having her pony- 
tail plaited by Coach Crabtree, managed a fourth. 


Top apple on the Crabtree 


Dana Lyon took the prize for junior saddle-seat riders in New York last 
week, proving the best of Coach Helen Crabtree’s always excellent bunch 


A the National Horse Show in Mad- 
ison Square Garden last week a 
woman from the East was heard to say 
that she had come on Saturday to see the 
Good Hands saddle-horse championship 
because that was the one with "all the 
beautiful blondes on the beautiful hors- 
es that always do so beautifully!” Al- 
though the woman is probably regarded 
around home as a heretic for this fond- 
ness for the saddle-horse event, she was 
correct in her assessment of the Good 
Hands — except that this year the winner 
turned out to be not a blonde, but an 18- 
year-old brunette freshman at SMU, 
Dana Lyon of Houston. 

Differences in speech, geography and 


outlook do to some extent separate the 
saddle-seat sets of the South and Middle 
West from the hunt-seat strongholds in 
the East and California, but last Satur- 
day a number of the hunting types (the 
self-styled mink-and-manure crowd) 
hung around the Garden to watch the 
Good Hands, limited to youngsters 18 
and under. Even so, P.A. announcer 
Victor Hugo-Vidal, whose resonant ut- 
terances are stirring indeed ("And 
nooowwww, for the interloooood, the 
Meyer Davis Orchestrah”), said, "A lot 
of people in this area wouldn’t know a 
saddle horse from a string bean.” 

In a way it is odd that saddle seat is 
not more popular in the East. Certainly 


it used to be. Twenty or 30 years ago even 
boys from New England prep schools 
took part. In 1940 James A. Thomas Jr., 
who came in Saturday from Locust Val- 
ley, Long Island, to watch his daughter 
present the winning trophy to Dana 
Lyon, won both the Good Hands and 
the Maclay championship for hunters 
and jumpers, the traditional Eastern fa- 
vorite. Retired U.S. Equestrian Team 
Captain Billy Steinkraus accomplished 
the same feat in 1941, and as recently as 
1965 Edward Lumia of Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. won the Good Hands. Since 
then, interest in this more precise riding 
style has been on the decline in the East. 
Thomas, a lawyer who served as pres- 
ident of the National Horse Show in 
1962-63, speculates that with the accel- 
erating buildup in an already crowded 
part of the country. Easterners have 
come to feel that “there is a certain ar- 
tificiality to saddle seat these days. The 
horses are used only in show competi- 
tion, while the hunt-seat people are out 
in the woods and fields. This whole ecol- 
ogy thing affects the kids.” 

Saddle seat does thrive elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in Kentucky, where the Amer- 
ican saddle horse evolved more than 150 
years ago. The state also has the best 
trainers and teachers, such as Jim B. 
Robinson of Lexington and Mrs. Helen 
Crabtree of Simpsonville who, with her 
husband Charles and son Redd, runs the 
most successful stable of its kind. In that 
part of the country many people still han- 
ker after the more gracious life, and sad- 
dle seat is certainly the epitome of ele- 
gance. The hunt-seat boy or girl would 
think nothing of grooming a horse or 
continued 
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mucking out a stall, things a saddle-seat 
rider would never deign to do — a point 
emphasized by Mrs. Crabtree. Her brace- 
let of medals from victorious pupils jan- 
gling on her wrist, Mrs. Crabtree tripped 
back and forth last week from the Gar- 
den to the Statler Hilton Hotel to look 
after the seven girls she had riding in this 
year’s Good Hands (they included Dana 
Lyon, Frankie Bird and Kristy Gruene- 
berg, three of the top four finishers). 

“You’ll see a girl who can’t comb her 
hair right turn into a poised, accom- 
plished young lady,” Mrs. Crabtree says. 
“Saddle seat is a very rewarding expe- 
rience. It gives girls confidence they 
couldn't get otherwise, and if they need 
humbling, a horse can do the humbling. 
You can't have a temper fit on a horse 
and profit by it. 

“Boys are in a terrible minority. Girls 
are predominant. From time immemo- 
rial girls have gone through a horsey 
stage. Young girls collect statues of hors- 
es, and those who persist and have the 


opportunity go into competition. Saddle 
seat is an exacting form of riding because 
success is determined by judges. A fence 
is a fact, but the quality of performance 
is a judgment.” Mrs. Crabtree feels that 
the riding style is especially suited to girls 
because “saddle scat leaves no margin 
for being sloppy, and girls frofn eight to 
17 are more meticulous than boys. They 
will persist through the very tiny little 
things that make for perfection, while 
boys find it nit-picky and would rather 
go play football. The natural tendency 
of the female is to be more precise. Plus 
the fact,” she added, “that girls are more 
physically attractive at this age than 
boys, who are all hands, feet and Adam's 
apple.” 

Girls come from all over the country 
to train in Simpsonville with Mrs. Crab- 
tree during school vacations. They are 
not charged for lessons, but they do pay 
for room and board in an apartment 
house built for them on the farm. They 
also pay $10 a day to leave their horses 


there for year-round training. But Mrs. 
Crabtree does not like the word cost. 

“You’re investing in a young person,” 
she says of the expenses of saddle-seat 
riding. "The big thrill is to see young kids 
develop in this sport,” though “it does 
take money,” she admits. “If people have 
money, they can pay a fabulous price for 
a horse — it can go from $5,000 to $30,- 
000. This is not a dead expense but an 
investment, because a good horse has tre- 
mendous resale value. 

' ‘There is a great art to matching horse 
and rider. You can’t put a tap dancer to- 
gether with a waltzer. Dana Lyon’s horse 
is very impressive, graceful and elegant, 
to match her, the queenly sort of girl. 
Kristy Grueneberg is petite and viva- 
cious, and so is her horse.” 

Kristy’s father, Willard Grueneberg, 
president of an aluminum foundry in 
Cincinnati (“missile parts and precision 
castings”), took rather a different view 
of the investment question. As his wife 
and daughter winced, Grueneberg an- 
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nou need, "Do I have a horse for sale? 
They're all for sale!" But it turned out 
that like many another parent he was de- 
lighted that his daughter was keen on 
horses. "It’s not cheap," he said, "but 
it’s good for the person.” 

Kristy herself said that she and Frank- 
ie Bird, who was rooming with her at the 
hotel, were so involved in riding that they 
had passed up their freshman year in col- 
lege to compete at the American Royal 
in Kansas City and the Good Hands in 
the Garden. Typically, she had loved 
horses since she had been a toddler. One 
morning when Kristy was eight her 
Welsh pony slipped on ice and she broke 
her arm. This upset her greatly — because 
she was afraid her father would make her 
stop riding. She hid out with her broken 
arm until evening. When she was 1 1 her 
mother began driving her to Mrs. Crab- 
tree's for lessons every Saturday, rain or 
shine, a round trip of 240 miles from 
Cincinnati. 

As for winner Dana Lyon, she also 
has been riding from the time she could 
walk. "She’d go to an amusement park 
and ride the pony, 1 1 tickets for SI.” her 
mother recalls. "She started lessons 
when she was three. I decided that if she 
was going to ride, she should have in- 
structions, and the saddle seat is the basis 
of all riding. Once a child learns that, she 
can ride anything she wants.” 

Dana and her mother did not fly to 
New York until Friday evening because 
of Dana’s classes at SMU. Her father 
James (whom she describes as "mostly 
a banker") stayed at home to watch her 
sister play field hockey. Besides, Mrs. 
Crabtree explained. "He’s terribly aller- 
gic to horses. Poor thing, he came to Kan- 
sas City to see Dana ride and he had an 
attack.” 

Ordinarily Dana would have spent the 
first evening at the National with Kristy 
and Frankie and the rest of the girls, but 
the airline had lost her luggage. By the 
time she got to her room she was so on 
edge that she stayed up to soothe her 
nerves with an old Elvis Presley movie. 

The elimination for the Good Hands 
started at 1 1 the next morning. Since 
there were 35 entries (three of them 
boys), the riders were split into two di- 
visions, call-backs to appear in the af- 
ternoon for the final. The riders paraded 
around the ring as an assistant announc- 
er intoned at intervals, "Canter, please, 
canter” and then "Walk, please, walk.” 
Thejudgc, Chat Nichols of St. Charles, 


III., wearing a business suit, watched 
from mid-ring. He marked the riders for 
their hands, seat and control while 
Coaches Robinson and Crabtree were 
down on the rail clutching the chicken 
wire, peering through and offering guid- 
ance to one or another of their passing 
girls. "Watch yoh feet, honey," Jim B. 
would call out, turning to explain, "Jus* 
givin' ’em a little help.” 

When the call-backs were announced, 
13 in all, none of the boys had made it 
and Jim B. had been wiped out, but Hel- 
en Crabtree had four, including Dana, 
Kristy and Frankie. 

Saturday afternoon, shortly after the 
Meyer Davis Orchestra finished playing 
Bulldog , Bulldog, Bow Wow Wow and 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Goodby and 
other selections apparently deemed ap- 
propriate for the Fine Harness Horse 
class, the saddle-scat girls came back into 
the ring. They trotted, w-alked and can- 
tered and then Mr. Nichols, resplendent 
now in top hat and tails, had each of them 
perform the same intricate exercise: a ser- 
pentine at a canter, returning at a trot, 
without stirrups, demonstrating diagonal 
changes. Down by the rail Mrs. Crab- 
tree watched through the chicken wire. 
Frankie Bird, her first girl, came by. 
"Good! Good! Beautiful!" she said. 
"The first one who’s done it right." 
Kristy passed, and Mrs. Crabtree told 
her, "Do four." Then to Dana, "Dana, 
for God’s sake, be careful.” 

The girls lined up in center ring while 
NichoJs marked his card. "They all did 
beautifully,” said Mrs. Crabtree, "and 
Dana made an exceptional ride. They all 
changed diagonals on every fourth stride, 
and if any one of my girls wins, that’s 
one of the reasons why. Other kids did 
three or five, but when they say four, they 
mean four." 

The numbers of the placements were 
announced: Dana first, Frankie third, 
Kristy fourth. Dana, Mrs. Crabtree 
pointed out, had now swept the Big Four 
this year: Lexington, the Kentucky State 
Fair at Louisville, the Medal Finals at 
the American Royal and finally the Good 
Hands. 

Back in the stalls a misty-eyed Dana 
posed with her chestnut gelding. Last Re- 
venge. Kristy sat off to the side, teary. 
"They're all crying because it’s their last 
ride," Mrs. Crabtree said. Mrs. Crabtree 
herself was smiling. “Three out of the 
first four. And the horse that was sec- 
ond I just bought.” end 
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baseball Ray Kennedy 


Yankee 
go home- 
in 7976 

F ood prices soar. Irish rebels battle 
troops. Wall Street is rocked by fraud 
scandal. State legislature weighs crack- 
down on pornography. Detective is ac- 
cused of accepting bribe. Monetary cri- 
sis looms abroad. 

The front pages of the Manhattan dai- 
lies read like a typical 1973 bad-news day, 
except that the dateline was April 18, 



WRECKING CREW IN THE HOUSE THAT . . . 


1923, and the big story was not the clos- 
ing of gas stations but the opening of 
Yankee Stadium, a glittering new edifice 
rising like an ivory Taj Mahal in the gray 
wilderness of the Bronx. 

Attending journalists were unabashed- 
ly awed by the splendor and sheer nu- 
merical wonder of it a)). Luminaries from 
all walks, it was reported, joined a sell- 
out throng of 74,200 in a triple-tiered 
monument to baseball that was fash- 
ioned from 20,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete and 3,000 tons of steel. Outside, a 
milling crowd of 25,000, including one 
scoundrel who was arrested for trying to 
scalp a SI. 10 grandstand ticket for SI. 25, 
vainly tried to storm walls made “impen- 
etrable to all human eyes, save those of 
aviators, by towering cmbattlements." 

Inside, John Philip Sousa, resplendent 
in his bandmaster's finery, led the Sev- 
enth Regiment Band, a full complement 
of Yankee and Boston Red Sox players. 
Judge Kcncsaw Mountain Landis, Col- 
onel Jake Ruppert and assorted politi- 
cians across 1 3,000 cubic yards of fresh 
topsoil, past bleachers made of 950,000 
board feet of Pacific Coast fir shipped via 
the Panama Canal, to center field for a 
flag-raising ceremony. 

Then, after Governor Alfred E. Smith 
tossed out the first ball, all that remained 
was for the redoubtable George Herman 
Ruth to fittingly dedicate the Yankees' 
new home with a baptism of firepower. 
Leaning his generous bulk into a 2-2 
pitch served up by Howard Ehmke, the 
Babe stroked a three-run homer into the 
Pacific Coast fir seats in right field to en- 
sure a 4-1 Yankee victory, and “the big- 
gest crowd in baseball history rose to its 
feet and let loose the biggest shout in 
baseball history." 

That was 50 long, storied years ago, 
and if any echoes still linger they arc 
drowned out these days by the insistent 
clamor of jackhammers, bulldozers and 
wrecking balls. Those towering embat- 
tlements look as impenetrable as ever, 
but the sight inside the ball park one chill, 
drizzly day last week was not becoming 
to all human eyes. The field, scene of 27 
World Series as well as dozens of foot- 
ball games and boxing matches, was a 
rutted, soupy quagmire strewn with de- 
bris. The Yankee dugout, the lair of such 
wily old grizzlies as Miller Huggins, Joe 
McCarthy and Casey Stengel, looked like 
a bombed-out artillery bunker. And 


down at first base, churning deep into the 
turf once patrolled by Lou Gehrig, a 
massive crane reached up and imperson- 
ally tore away the park's most distinc- 
tive feature, the copper frieze that was 
strung like a lace doily around the over- 
hanging roof. 

Like its modern tenants, Yankee 
Stadium has fallen on hard times. The 
city fathers have decreed that it be re- 
duced to a shell and then totally re- 
modeled to show the world, says Mayor 
John Lindsay, that “we not only honor 
the past but look with great expectation 
to the future." So what took $2.5 mil- 
lion and 284 days to erect will require 
S30 million and 2'/i years to tear down 
and rebuild. That is called progress, big- 
city style. 

The Yankees, who will share Shea Sta- 
dium with the Mets until their refur- 
bished digs are reopened for the 1976 
season, are dutifully looking Janus-like 
to their past and future, as directed. 
Home plate in the House That Ruth Built 
was presented to the Babe's widow, first 
base was given to Mrs. Gehrig, and such 
familiar relics as a flagpole, topped with 
a Louisville Slugger weathervane that is 
allegedly one of Ruth's old war clubs, 
and the monuments and plaques that 
once graced the distant center-field 
reaches of “Death Valley” arc be- 
ing saved for enshrinement in Yankee 
Stadium II. 

There are still heaps of mementos for 
the average fan to have and hold — for a 
price, naturally. For the past five weeks 
some 60,000 devoted scroungers have 
trooped to the ball park for a kind of glo- 
rified garage sale run by the company in 
charge of demolition. For sale — and 
open to some good old-fashioned Ful- 
ton Fish Market haggling — are blowups 
of team photos and such action shots as 
Don Larsen hurling the last pitch in his 
perfect 1956 World Series no-hitter (SI 50 
to S350), box seats ($20 each), turnstiles 
(SI 00), hot-dog vendors’ trays ($5), an 
equipment trunk (S75), a pair of mud- 
encrusted spikes ($15), a locker-room 
scale (S75), Joe Pcpitone’s old duflel 
bag ($50), a sheet of, alas, unused 
World Series tickets (S3) and such inspi- 
rational messages as the in sign from a 
men’s lavatory ($3), a to q reserved 
(SI5), SCOUT admission 50** ($.50) and 
FANS THROWING OBJECTS OR IN ANY 
WAY INTERFERING WITH PLAY WILL BE 
roniiiiiifit 
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QjWonaco. A country so 
thrilling and beautiful there’s 
a magic to its name. That’s 
Monaco, the country. But there’s 
another Monaco . 

Dodge Monaco. Unmistak- 
ably new for 1974. Outside, 


a host of Chrysler engineering 
advances. . . including improved 
torsion-bar suspension and the 
famous Electronic Ignition System. 

Dodge Monaco. Unmistak- 
ably new. Unmistakably elegant. 
This year, unmistakably for you. 


car styled with elegance and 
flair. While inside awaits a 
quiet world of luxury and com- 
fort. Exterior styling and interior 
luxury, however, do not tell the 
entire story of the 1974 Dodge 
Monaco. Throughout, there are 


Oodge Trucks 
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EVICTED AND SUBJECTED TO ARREST 

(S35). 

The bounty was irresistible to two Tans 
who appeared the morning the sale 
opened, took one look around and said, 
“Lock entrance, please." Voshio Kano, 
manager of the New York office of Ja- 
pan's Daimaru department-store chain, 
and his associate were ready to buy ev- 
erything from the foul-line poles to a box 
of diapers left behind by one of the play- 
er’s wives. Explaining that their intent 
was Jo display the memorabilia in their 
stores and then sell it off. Kano said: 
“Japanese crazy for Yankees." 

Willie Kowal, the overseer and an en- 
gaging Lower Manhattan pitchman 
(“Whaddya mean, whaddya gonna do 
with that ticket-stub bin? Use it for a 
clothes hamper like I do"), would have 
none of it. "I mean," says Kowal, "what 
the hell, why not try to keep the stuff 
here in New York where it belongs." But 
Willie, who claims that the two Japanese 
"can speak English like Oxford grads 
when iJ comes dovvjj to bargaining," re- 
lented somewhat and let them haul off 
S4.000 worth of goods for starters. "Yan- 
kees is greatest team!" enthused Kano, a 
former high school third baseman in To- 
kyo and a Bronx Bomber trivia buff. 
"And Babe Ruth is No. I!" 

Certain treasures, like the red ticket- 
sellers' booths, the bat racks and a sec- 
tion of an ancient wooden staircase once 
trod upon by the fearsome Murderers 
Row, were claimed by the Baseball Hall 
of Fame and the Smithsonian Institution. 
Joe DiMaggio's old No. 5 uniform, 
found in a trash barrel, will lie auctioned 
off for charity. Yet for an avid Yankee 
booster like Bob Kane, an orthopedic 
surgeon from Red Bank, N.J., there was 
delight enough in purchasing a red ush- 
er's cap (SI5) and a scarred clubhouse 
chair (S50). He allowed that "nowall I 
have to do is sit down in my new chair, 
put on my cap, turn on the game on TV. 
open a beer and voiUi' — it'll almost be 
like being there." 

Frank Burke, an attorney from Yon- 
kers, N. Y.. has a more devious aim. "My 
father is a confirmed Dodger fan and a 
lifelong Yankee hater," he said, bran- 
dishing a brick (SI ) from the clubhouse, 
"and I can't wait to present him with this 
‘surprise’ gift." Kowal, never missing a 
trick, implored his customer to take 
along a batting helmet (SI 5) lest pop turn 
violent, but Burke gallantly declined. 

Whitey Ford and Yogi Berra made cer- 


tain that a brace or two of box seats were 
set aside in their names. So did Jim Bou- 
ton, the former Yankee hurler now mak- 
ing with the sports pilch on WCBS-TV. 
and he forked over S500 in all for ad- 
ditional items, including a clubhouse 
stool and an enlarged photograph of 
Ruth, hunched up, cap over heart, dur- 
ing a retirement ceremony. 

Like many diehard Yankee fans. Bou- 
ton regards the partial demolition of the 
nation’s most hallowed baseball shrine 
as something sacrilegious, like white- 
washing the Painted Desert or giving the 
Mt. Rushmorc foursome a nose job. He 
and many other New Yorkers scoff at the 
claims of renovators like Perry Green, an 
architect hired by the Yankees to "in- 
sure the retention of the historical aura." 

Along with the modern refinements — 
high-powered sodium-vapor lights encir- 
cling a new fluted roof, more commodi- 
ous seats broadened from 18 inches to 
22 inches, a reduction in overall capac- 
ity from 64.644 to 52,671 due mainly to 
the displacement of the center-field 
bleachers, removal of 105 steel columns 
that partly obstructed the view from 
some 25.000 seats, lowering of the field 
by eight feet, escalators, enlarged park- 
ing facilities, expanded access roads and 
green parklike areas to supplant the di- 
lapidated surrounding neighborhood- 
Green says there will be some old-timcy 
touches: the return of the little red ticket 
booths, and a replica of the frie/e that will 
adorn the 580-foot-long scoreboard. 

There will be other changes, most con- 


spicuously the lengthening by 14 feet of 
the skimpy 296-foot right-field foul line 
that had caused some heretics to dub the 
place The House Built for Ruth. Else- 
where. especially in the remote reg o.is 
of Death Valley, the walls will be moved 
in by as much as 42 feet because, says 
Green, "Let's face it, there was only one 
Bambino." 

There is only one Yankee Stadium, 
too, and Green insists that "the old-tim- 
ers will feel right at home. We’ll have nat- 
ural grass, not synthetic, and the score- 
board won't explode but just give infor- 
mation. There won't be any winsome ball 
girls, either. Just baseball. This is Yan- 
kee Stadium in the middle of New York 
City. We're not going to change it to 
some cookie-cutter ball park like Shea 
Stadium in the middle of nowheresville." 

Maybe. Most citizens have assumed a 
let's-wait-and-sec attitude. Nevertheless, 
in an era when franchises in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
have fled their historic confines for new 
stadiums that, placed together, look re- 
markably like a matching squadron of 
grounded flying saucers, there is some- 
thing to be said for a ball park that has 
hung on to its bare bones while submit- 
ting to an emergency face-lift. 

If the results are somehow flattering 
without being disrespectful, it will be 
cause for another grand housewarming. 
If not, well, as that veteran observer of 
the passing scene. Toots Shor, was heard 
to remark, "Soon New York won't be 
New York anymore." end 
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There are over 80 million working 
people in the U.S. today. 

And every day that they go to their 
jobs, they're helping to solve the 
problems that beset us. Urban decay, 
drug abuse, pollution, hunger, 
poverty, crime. 

How? By paying taxes. 


Business is the original source 
of funds for change. 


Why do we make this obvious point? 
To make another point: there are many 


people who simply do not realize that 
the original sourceof all funds for change 
for the better is business. 

Profitable, growing businesses, like ours, 
that provide jobs and income for 
working Americans. 

Is business the cause of our 
nation's ills ? 


To some people, business is the 
cause of our nation's ills. We say it's 
the cure. 

It is the taxes of the American worker 
and American business that sustain 




Tomorrow morning, over 80 million people will be 
working to clean up this neighborhood. 


government at all levels and, thus, pay for 
improvement programs our society needs. 

Like low-cost public housing, medi- 
care, training of the hard-core unemployed, 
veterans' education, the fights against 
drug abuse and cancer, school lunch pro- 
grams— to name a few. 


Taxes from workers and business 
sustain government at all levels. 

Our nation receives its momentum 
and sustenance— directly or indirectly — 
from business. Growing business. 


No growing business, no money 
to deal with the growing problems that 
plague us today. 

So we've got to work together. 

All 80 million of us. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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bridge / Charles Goren 


Deal the Aces in again 


N orth America's chances of recaptur- 
ing the world bridge team champi- 
onship when the battle for the Bermuda 
Bowl gets under way in Italy next May 
got a big boost in Milwaukee last week. 
Ira Corn's Aces, considerably strength- 
ened by the recent addition of Canada's 
top stars. Eric Murray and Sammy Kc- 
hela of Toronto, breezed through the 
American playoffs, easily beating the 
three other 1972-73 national team cham- 
pions who were competing for the honor 
of representing us in 1 974. The Aces, who 
won this year's Vanderbilt Cup without 
the aid of Murray and Kehcla, first took 
their semifinal match by more than 100 
international match points, eliminating 
the young team led by Steve Goldberg 
that had captured the Reisinger event last 
fall. Then they sailed through the final 
against A. E. (Bud) Reinhold's Spingold 
titlists to a 90-IMP victory. 

Indeed, the Aces were in complete 
command throughout the playoffs — ex- 
cept for one quarter near the end in which 
they gave the Reinhold rooters some mo- 
mentary hopes of a miracle. Earlier, 
Reinhold's team — which had added San 
Francisco’s Kyle Larsen to its Spingold 
roster of Larry Cohen, Dr. Richard Katz, 
Eddie Kantar and former Ace Billy Ei- 
senberg — had overwhelmed Billy Sea- 
mon's Floridians, winners of the Grand 
National, a new event played for the first 
time this year in which all members of 
each team must be from the same geo- 
graphical area. Thus there was little 
doubt that the two strongest teams had 
reached the playoff finals, or that the bet- 
ter — and by far the more experienced — 
of the finalists had won. 

This will be the Aces' fifth consecutive 
appearance in world-title play. Bob 
Goldman, Bob Hamman and Bob WolfT 
remain from the original team that twice 
won the Bermuda Bowl during the years 
(1970 and 197 1 ) in which Italy'sthcn 12- 
time world-champion Blue Team was 
“retired,” and lost an Olympiad when 
the Blues came out of retirement in 1972. 
Mark Blumcnthal joined them early this 
year in another losing effort in Brazil 
against an Italian team that includ- 


ed three of the Blues. And now, heavily 
reinforced by Murray and Kehela. they 
will have another crack at some of the 
Blues: the Italian squad has not yet been 
announced but will most likely once 
again include Giorgio Belladonna, Beni- 
to Garozzo and Pietro Forquet, unques- 
tionably three of the most accomplished 
bridge players in the world. 

In Milwaukee the Aces showed the 
kind of form they will need to beat their 
archrivals. They dashed off to a 76-1 MP 
lead in the first 32 deals of the final, 
thanks in no small part to the hand shown 
below. 

Against Eisenberg's contract of two 
hearts doubled, the defense scored its 
three side-suit aces, plus four trump 
tricks. It might have been worse, but the 
declarer eventually got a diamond trick 
and held his loss to minus-300. 

Prior to the replay on Vu-Graph, pan- 
el commentators pointed out that the 
Reinhold team might still gain on the 
deal if its East-West pair happened to bid 
three no trump and make it, but that the 
Aces could also add to their swing if they 
set three no trump via an opening club 
lead. As it happened. Aces Wolff and 
Hamman, playing North-South against 
Cohen and Katz, did even better than 
that. 

The initial bidding was the same as that 
shown in the diagram, but after Katz 


Neither side vulnerable 
West dealer 


WKST 
4 ()I0 7 3 
V K 10 8 
♦ Q7 3 2 
4 j <> 


NORTH 
4 .1 5 
V J 9 6 5 4 


SOUTH 
4 K 9 8 6 1 

V 

♦ J 10 8 
4 K 10 !) 7 3 


EAST 
A 2 

A Q 7 3 
A 9 6 5 4 
A 8 


WKST NORTH 

( Bln 'iuii iluil ) ( Bisenberf ! ) 

PASS PASS 

i NT V 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: ace of spades 


doubled two hearts, Hamman (South) 
rescued with three clubs, and East dou- 
bled again, albeit with slightly less en- 
thusiasm. East was even more unhappy 
when his partner opened the 8 of hearts 
and declarer ruffed away his ace. A di- 
amond to dummy's king forced East’s 
second ace and he began to worry that 
South might eventually establish his 
spades. So to cut down on declarer's en- 
tries, East led a second heart to further 
shorten South's trumps. South ruffed and 
led the 10 of diamonds, covered by the 
queen and ruffed in dummy. A low spade 
lead next forced East to grab his spade 
ace lest dummy’s remaining spade be dis- 
carded on a good diamond. At this point 
a diamond continuation would have 
caused declarer some trouble, but East 
persisted in the shortening process, lead- 
ing a third heart for South to ruff. 

With only king-10 of trumps in his 
hand, but the queen and two small 
trumps in dummy, Hamman led the king 
of clubs and Katz had a chance to set 
the contract with a most unusual play. 
The idea of refusing to win this trick 
would seem mad to most players, and 
even the commentators did not immedi- 
ately see the effectiveness of such a move. 
But in fact if Katz had ducked, he would 
have scuttled the contract. Instead, he 
won with the ace and returned a spade. 
Now Hamman was home. He grabbed 
his spade king, led his last trump to dum- 
my's queen and surrendered a heart trick. 
One trump and two hearts remained in 
dummy to win the last three tricks and 
raise the Aces’ combined total to 770 
points on the deal for a gain of 1 3 I M Ps. 

At the halfway mark of the final the 
Aces' lead had soared to 126 IMPs. But 
the Reinhold team was not yet through. 
To the accompaniment of claps of ap- 
proval from the hometown crowd (Katz 
and Cohen started their bridge careers 
in Milwaukee, and Reinhold is from Wil- 
mette, III.), the underdogs put on a sen- 
sational spurt, blanking the Aces for 20 
consecutive deals and slicing their lead 
to 57 IMPs with 32 boards still to play. 
The hand shown next contributed 13 
IMPs to the rally and demonstrated ex- 
cellent partnership defense. 

With no diamond bid by South to fore- 
warn him. West led that suit in the closed 
room. Katz won and returned the king 
of spades. When this was ducked, declar- 
er next forced out the king of diamonds, 
and West shifted to a heart. Dummy's 
continued 
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Who makes the difference 
between a first plunge 
and a first place? 



A youngster shows a talent 
for swimming. But talent must 
be developed. A budding 
athlete needs the kind of 
training that turns raw talent 
into the championship form 
needed to perform in the world 
of competitive swimming. 



A champion swimmer, 
participating with the help of 
the Amateur Athletic Union 
in a swimming program that 
can guide him into national 
and international competition — 
even the Olympics. 

But qualified help costs 
money. Funds are needed to 
support special swimming 
programs for underprivileged 
children. For awards. And for 
the many other things it 
takes to conduct national 
championships. 

Fortunately, year after year, 
those funds are made 
available. And who supplies 
a great portion of the money 
that makes it possible for 
our youth to make a splash in 
national and international 
swimming meets? 

The same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 

Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 

The Performance 
Company 




There’s a lot of good 





between ‘Winston. . . 


and should? 

J| >ak 

W inston tastes good GOOD, like a cigarette should. 


20 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 



"The best way 
to stay ahead in the hotel 
business is to stay 
ahead of other people in 
the hotel business." 

Hilton 


We’re introducing a new 
world of color at Hilton. 
Dressing our people, 
and our services, in 
every color of the 
rainbow. From Doormen 
to Pastry Chefs. From 
Bellmen to Maids. 

It’s a new way of 
showing our pride in 
our people and our 
services. A new warm 
atmosphere, and a 
bright new way of 
saying, ‘‘Be My Guest’.' 

But color is only a 



part of the story. The 
new service innovations 
you have come to expect 
of Hilton are also here. 

Personal service is 
a Hilton tradition. It’s 
the little touches that 
say we want you to feel 
at home. When you 
travel, enjoy the colorful 
world of Hilton. Call 
your local Hilton 
Reservation Service, or 
your travel agent. 

Come Uisit The Hiltons. X 
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Both sides vulnerable 
West dealer 


NORTH 
4 Q J 6 5 1 

y au 

♦ 85 
4 A 9 7 3 


WEST 
4 10 8 7 

y s i 

♦ K 9 7 3 
4 Q S I 2 


EAST 
4 A 9 3 2 
y K J 9 7 6 
♦ 4 2 

4 J6 


SOUTH 

4 K 

y 10 5 3 2 
♦ A O J 10 6 
4 K 10 8 


PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


NORTH HAST SOUTH 

(Cohen) ( Keheh ) (Kali) 

1 ♦ PASS 1 NT 

2 4 PASS 3 NT 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 3 of diamonds 


queen lost to the king, and East's heart 
continuation knocked out the ace. But 
the heart shift had come too late to help 
the defense. Declarer led dummy's queen 
of spades to establish a second trick in 
that suit, while he still held the heart 10 


as a stopper in his hand. Murry and Ke- 
hela could thus collect only two hearts, 
a spade and a diamond, and Katz made 
his game. 

In the replay South bid diamonds be- 
fore arriving at three no trump, so Eisen- 
berg (West) knew there was no future in 
leading that suit. Instead he opened a 
heart, and dummy's queen fell to the 
king. Kantar’s heart return knocked out 
the ace and WolfT, the declarer, led a di- 
amond for an apparent winning finesse 
as West ducked. The king of spades was 
led, and it was now Kantar’s turn to 
duck. Next came the 10 of clubs, passed 
to East's jack, and East returned a low 
spade that allowed West's 10 to force 
dummy's jack. Now Wolff repeated the 
diamond finesse, but the earlier ducks 
had made a dead duck of the contract. 
West took the king and led a spade 
through dummy’s queen to let East col- 
lect two spade tricks and the jack of 
hearts for a two-trick set and a 200-point 
penalty— a net of 800 for the Reinhold 
team on the combined result. 


In the course of this 1 28-deal final there 
were several oddities. On one hand the 
Aces reached a grand slam in just two 
bids — one by each partner — and made it. 
With the same hand, their opponents bid 
and bid and bid, yet stopped at six. On 
another deal the Aces bid a slam lacking 
two aces — and went down. But in mak- 
ing it to the world championship for the 
fifth successive year, they did put on an 
impressive performance. 

What will happen in Italy next May? 
The fact that the North American zone 
is to be represented by players including 
Canada will be popular with our friends 
abroad, who have resented the appear- 
ance of two wholly United States teams 
following the Aces' previous victories. It 
will be even more popular here if it helps 
to beat the revamped but still undefeated 
Blues and bring back the Bermuda Bowl. 
Should that transpire, we will be defend- 
ing the bowl in 1975 in Bermuda, where 
the world championship started a quar- 
ter century ago. We won that first one. 
Maybe it is a good omen. end 


Our new 35mm camera. 

It doesn’t beep, 
boop or fit in your pocket. 

But it does take great photographs. 



You're not a beginner anymore. 
You're looking for something better 
than simple snapshots. 

You're ready to extend your photo 
experience into creative photography 
with the exciting new Bell & Howell 1 ® 
FD35 camera. 

The FD35 camera is a true SLR, 
precision engineered and designed 
for everyday use. The image you see 
and focus in the viewfinder is exactly 
the same image you'll capture on film. 

The Bell & Howell FD35 camera 
helps assure perfect photographs in 
a wide variety of lighting conditions 
with its unique matched needle thru- 
the-lens metering system. 

And if you want to really expand 
your photographic skills, add one or 
more interchangeable lenses from the 
Bell & Howell line. These wide-angle 
and telephoto lenses are multi-layer 
coated for truer col or and razor-sharp 
life-like results. 

In addition to its advanced fea- 
tures, the FD35 has a clean look and 
a well-balanced feel for ease of 
handling. 

See the all-new Bell & Howell FD35 
—the camera for people who want to 
start taking photographs instead of 
snapshots. 


a Bell&Houjell 



Buick Riviera. 

An outstanding personal luxury car. 
And an outstanding performer. 


Even if Riviera weren't an 
outstanding performer it would 
still stand out. 

It’s simply got too much in 
the looks and luxury departments 
to come off as anything less 
than great. Especially since it's been 
beautifully redesigned for 1974. 

The formal roofline is new. 

So is the European treatment 
for the rear deck. 

So is the interior. Available 
upholster/ options now include 
ribbed velour and very real leather. 


There are new conveniences, too. 
Windshield wipers that can provide 
a single wipe at the press of a 
button. An electronic digital clock. 
And a 6-position tilt steering wheel. 

And it's all standard. 

There's also an equally impressive 
list of available equipment. Like 
power seats, windows, and door 
locks. Electric rear window defogger. 
Automatic Climate Control air 
conditioning. A sun roof. And A M- 
FM stereo radio and tape player 
with front and rear dual speakers. 

But the real bonus is that Riviera 
was never designed to just sit there 
and be luxurious. 


It’s an honest-to-goodness, sure- 
footed, beautiful handling 
performer. With a standard 455- 
cubic-inch V-8 to move it. And 
computer-selected springs to help 
keep it smooth and stable. 
And there's a GS ride and han- 
dling package available that'll 
make Riviera perform just that 
much better. 

That’s the kind of personal 
luxury car we believe in here at 
Buick. One that's as agile as it 
is elegant. Just once around the 
block in a 1974 Riviera, 
and you'll be a believer, too. 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather have 
a Buick? 






Even with time aplenty and mii0|> Iv 
spare , retirement is often disconcerting. 
For some , frantic involvement — in 
sports or in the community — offers solace 
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20 million Americans whom gerontolo- 
gists call, poetically, “pioneers in lei- 
sure.” The phrase implies that retirement 
can be treacherous, but it also suggests 
this: that if ours is fast becoming a lei- 
sure culture — and a shorter work week, 
longer vacations and a $100 billion-a- 
year recreation boom all point in that 
direction — then the retired are blazing 
trails that the entire population, includ- 
ing the young, soon will be following. 

One might expect to find the most suc- 
cessful pioneers among men like Tony 
Owen. Retired on comfortable incomes, 
they are in the unusual position of hav- 
ing both the time and money to do large- 
ly as they please. They are spared the eco- 
nomic worries that in the extreme reduce 
some retirees to shoplifting for food. But 
retirement can be an ordeal in the best 
of circumstances. Even in a leisure cul- 
ture, work retains a hold on the gener- 
ation now of retirement age. These are 
people marked by the Depression and 
schooled in the work ethic, and some of 
them find life without toil so unpalatable 
as to reverse the definition that work is 
what one has to do, play what one wants 
to. As usual, Shakespeare put it best: “If 
all the year were playing holidays/To 
sport would be as tedious as to work.” 

The odd thing in Tony Owen’s case 
was that he gave few signs of having fall- 
en so hopelessly under work’s sway. He 
proudly referred to himself as “a vital 
guy,” but his most creative energies of- 
ten seemed directed at sneaking away to 
Palm Springs to hit a tennis ball or jet- 
ting off to Chicago and New Orleans to 
see pro football games. He turned out a 
succession of forgettable grade- B films 
like Beyond Mombasa and Duel in the 
Jungle and also produced his wife’s long- 
running TV series The Donna Reed Show. 
The series fizzled in 1966 and the mar- 
riage, which also had a long run — 26 
years and four children — underwent a 
similar fate soon after. In 1970 Owen suf- 
fered a mild stroke, but he recovered and 
can joke about its momentary effects on 
his tennis game. “I’d swing up here," he 
says, wildly waving his arms, “and the 
ball would be down there.” 

But what finally brought about Owen’s 
retirement were the changes that came 
over the Hollywood he knew — the Hol- 
lywood, significantly, of happy endings. 
It was a classic case of human obsoles- 
cence, a circumstance that Owen dis- 
cussed before leaving for his tennis date. 

“A good love story or Western used 


T ony Owen was shedding his street 
clothes in his air-conditioned bed- 
room, the walls of which were dec- 
orated with glossy photos of himself pos- 
ing with Frank Leahy, Randolph Scott 
and other pals of the dim and convivial 
past. Soon Owen would be driving off in 
his Rolls-Royce to play tennis, after 
which he would be returning to his 14th- 
floor apartment for a bite of lunch that 
Nino, his Panamanian houseboy, would 
have prepared in his absence. There are 
worse ways to spend a Friday in Los An- 
geles, but Owen was bereft. “Retirement 
is a bloody bore,” he complained, kick- 
ing off his Guccis. “I hate it.” 

Owen emerged from the bedroom, a 
sturdy, gray-haired figure dressed now in 
his tennis whites. His gloom was also 


written in droopy eyes, yet he seemed 
very much a product of the California 
good life. As if a lot of tennis and daily 
workouts in his building’s well-stocked 
gym were not activity enough for a man 
of 66, Owen also liked to ride his 10-speed 
bicycle, which he passed as he strode now 
onto the terrace. He sucked in the morn- 
ing air. The terrace overlooked the Hill- 
crest Country Club, where Hollywood 
go-getters eat lunch and negotiate mov- 
ie deals richer than the cheesecake on 
their dessert plates. Tony Owen used to 
run with the Hollywood crowd both as 
a producer and as the husband of actress 
Donna Reed. Owen had made deals, too; 
he had tasted Hillcrest’s cheesecake. 

But then, four years ago, Owen slipped 
into retirement, joining the ranks of the 


His houseboy ministers to Hollywood Producer Tony Owen. 
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to be money in the bank,” Owen said, 
settling onto a couch, "but I don’t un- 
derstand the movies these days. That’s 
why I wouldn’t want to risk anybody’s 
money on them. That’s why if the head 
of a studio said to me, 'Tony, you can 
do whatever you want,’ I’d have to turn 
him down. I don’t even have lunch with 
old associates anymore because l can’t 
stand hearing them talk business.” He 
paused. "Sure, I never liked the movie 
business that much, but you can’t just 
spend your life going to football games 
or playing tennis.” 

Owen launched into a recital of how 
he was approached several years ago by 
an old friend, also a producer, who want- 
ed his opinion on a couple of scripts. 
Each time Owen replied the same way. 
“What’s it about?” he said. "I don’t 
know what to make of it.” One script 
was for the pilot of the TV series The 
Monkees , the other for the movie Five 
Easy Pieces. 

"Big, big, big hits,” Tony Owen 
moaned, remembering. 

Leaving Nino alone in the apartment, 
Owen drove his cocoa-brown Rolls 
through the shady, virtually deserted 
streets of Beverly Hills. A few minutes 
later the car disappeared behind a high 
wall, stopping in the driveway of a large 
white-brick house with freshly painted 
brown shutters. The house had been built 
by film stars Constance Bennett and Gil- 
bert Roland but belonged now to Archie 
Preissman, a millionaire real-estate man 
who, at 76, refuses to retire. Preissman 
plays tennis three mornings a week, in- 
viting friends to join him on his discreet- 
ly landscaped private court. 

Owen, paired in doubles with a tanned 
and leggy brunette, wound up across the 
net from Preissman and a tennis pro from 
Palm Springs. The retired producer soon 
was charging around the court, perspi- 
ration all but swamping the tiny alliga- 
tor on his shirt. But Owen's side lost the 
set 6-1. Preissman put on a cardigan and 
yielded his place to a waiting player. Tak- 
ing a new partner, Owen dropped anoth- 
er set and sat down, breathing heavily. 

“Know what your trouble is, Tony?” 
Archie Preissman said. 

"What?” 

"You don't have any responsibility or 
pressure. A man needs that.” 

“I’d like to be working again, believe 
me, Archie.” 

“It doesn’t have to be movies,” Preiss- 
man continued. He was a pale, spindly 


Supersalesman Lee Rasch boats with Betts. 


man with a faintly freckled forehead. 
"You can always get into some other 
business.” 

Owen, still panting, gazed at the ac- 
tion on the court. He smiled thinly. "I'd 
even pump gas,” he said. 

The question could fairly be asked of 
many another overachiever of his gen- 
eration: Was Moritz Milburn retired or 
not? There he was, a trim, utterly capa- 
ble-looking fellow of 68 in a business suit 
and narrow rep tie, sitting behind a pol- 
ished desk in downtown Seattle. In an 


anteroom sat Mrs. Brooks, Milburn’s 
longtime secretary who had loyally fol- 
lowed along in 1966 when he quit Seat- 
tle’s United Pacific Cor p. Mrs. Brooks 
was typing. Obviously she was not re- 
tired, but what of her boss? What was 
Moritz Milburn doing in an office? 

Milburn laid his eyeglasses on his desk. 
"I’m still working, that’s for sure,” he 
replied firmly. "But instead of just one 
business. I’m more flexible.” 

He rose and crossed the carpeted room 
to ask Mrs. Brooks to heat up some cof- 
fee. His movements were brisk and ath- 

continued 
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letic. As a young man Milbum had 
golfed, skied and shot ducks, sometimes 
asking his wife Rosalie, '‘Wouldn't it be 
great to retire at 50?” On reaching that 
age in 1955, however, Milbum remained 
in harness as president of the family-con- 
trolled Centennial Mills. Only when he 
sold out to United Pacific in I960, join- 
ing the new parent company as a vice- 
president, did he again contemplate re- 
tirement, but this time it was in a far 
different spirit. “After running a com- 
pany myself, I found things at United 
Pacifica little quiet,” he explains. “Most 
men retire to escape the rat race. For me 
it wasn’t enough of one.” 

Mil burn’s change in attitude reflects 
social shifts of a broader nature. Where 
retirement used to be nothing more than 
a cultural dream for most people, today 
fully two-thirds of American men above 
65 are retired. Furthermore, younger 
workers are leaving jobs at ever earlier 
ages, taking advantage of retirement 
plans that, in the case of some compa- 
nies, pay partial benefits at 45. But there 
is no cause for celebration. Surveys dis- 
close, astonishingly, that no more than 
one-fourth of all retired executives step 
aside voluntarily; the rest are unwilling 
retirees for whom the dream has become 
the worst nightmare. 

Many of these involuntary retirements 
are caused by illness or the kind of ob- 
solescence suffered by Tony Owen. An- 
other form of obsolescence, this one im- 
posed, is mandatory retirement, by which 
industry makes room for younger blood. 
Forced to step down, usually at 65, some 
victims of mandatory retirement become 
lost souls who continue to show up at 
executive coffee breaks long after leav- 
ing the job. The Gray Panthers, a mil- 
itant organization of older citizens, urges 
the abolition of mandatory retirement on 
the grounds that it constitutes "ageism,” 
condemning to the scrap heap those still 
willing and able to work. And Alvin Tof- 
fler suggests in his best-selling Future 
Shock that retirement be somehow 
“gradualized” to avoid “the abrupt, all- 
or-nothing, ego-crushing change that it 
now is for most men.” Except for pro- 
gressively longer vacations, however, 
industry does little in the way of casing 
retirement shock. 

The wealthy and self-employed arc 
sometimes able to gradualize their own 
retirements and this, in effect, is what 
Moritz Milburn did when he quit Unit- 
ed Pacific. Milburn had tied up his mon- 


ey in stocks and bonds, but he decided 
to use it instead to build and operate a 
couple of medium-sized shopping cen- 
ters. He also accepted directorships with 
half a dozen companies in everything 
from insurance to rocketry. Juggling his 
leisure in much the same way, he began 
lingering after lunch to play bridge at Se- 
attle’s venerable University Club — and 
then, opting for fresh air, cut down on 
bridge in favor of golf. Like a mechanic 
adjusting a carburetor, he was seeking 
the right mixture. 

After years of such fine tuning, it was 
a contented Moritz Milburn, if not a 
wholehearted pioneer in leisure, who 
sipped coffee in the office he had rented 
to oversee his various activities. “I 
wouldn't have been happy completely re- 
tired,” he admitted. "And you know, 
Rosalie might not have enjoyed it, either. 
The average woman doesn’t want her 
husband underfoot all day. It’s like the 
woman who told her husband, 'I mar- 
ried you for better or worse, but not for 
lunch.’ Of course, 1 couldn't hide from 
the truth. I knew I couldn’t go 12 hours 
a day anymore.” 

So Milburn worked out a compromise, 
one reflected in the schedule he was then 
following. It was a Thursday and he had 
breezed into the office at 9 a.m., 45 min- 
utes later than he used to report for work 
at Centennial Mills. He had been away 
since noon the day before when he had 
gone home early to play with his six- 
week-old wirehaired pointing griffon. 
On Friday morning Milburn would be- 
gin a three-day weekend fly-fishing in 
British Columbia. But at this moment his 
thoughts were on a new business venture: 
enriching the mixture a bit, he and some 
partners had just begun dredging for 
clams north of Seattle. Milburn unfolded 
a map of the dredging locations. "What 
you usually see on the Pacific are hard- 
shelled clams," he said, "but we’re after 
softshells, like in New England.” 

Since retirement is called the golden 
years, it seemed symbolic that the office 
drapes were drawn, forcing the morning 
sunlight to fight its way through. In front 
of the windows stood a splendid Chip- 
pendale grandfather clock. As Moritz 
Milburn pored over the map, the clock 
ticked off more of the seconds and min- 
utes he had so artfully arranged. 

Larry and Mabel Westerbcrg were about 
to leave on a journey more modest than 
usual, an overnight trip to Kalamazoo, 


Mich, to attend the wedding of a grand- 
niece. As the Westerbergs breakfasted in 
their ivy-covered house in the Chicago 
suburb of Skokie, a friend who is a doc- 
tor stopped by. 

“Don’t you two ever get tired of trav- 
eling?” the doctor demanded. It was the 
same question he had asked when Larry 
and Mabel went to the South Pacific and, 
before that, to Africa. 

The Westerbergs laughed, and after a 
while the doctor went home. He was in 
his late 70s, but he had refused to retire, 
insisting that in half a century of prac- 
ticing medicine he had seen too many 
people "fold up” on leaving work. And, 
as generalizations go, this one was fair 
enough. Studies suggest that memory 
tends to decrease faster with retirement 
and that life expectancy declines sharp- 
ly. It is a phenomenon that W. H. Auden 
improbably touched on when he wrote 
of cancer: 

" Childless women get it. 

And men when they retire; 

ft's as if there had to be some outlet 

For their foiled creative fire." 

But the Westerbergs are exceptions. In 
the three years since they relinquished to 
a son-in-law the reins of Queen's-Way to 
Fashion, the women's apparel firm they 
founded together, they have thrived in 
retirement. At 74, Larry is active as a pup, 
a dapper, mustachioed man who says 
with a wink, "I'm trying to keep from 
being arrested for vagrancy.” A business 
magazine once described Mabel as a 
"nicely rounded dumpling of a grand- 
mother.” Her response was succinct and 
noncommittal. "Of all things," she said. 

The Westerbergs have made travel an 
outlet for at least some of their creative 
fire. They have taken a raft trip down 
the Colorado, shooting the rapids and 
sleeping under the open sky, and three 
times now have driven some of their 10 
grandchildren through Europe. Last win- 
ter they lived for several weeks in a mo- 
bile home in Texas, later moving on to a 
condominium on Florida's Gulf Coast 
where Larry gamely found himself the 
only man among two dozen women in a 
calisthenics class at the building’s swim- 
ming pool. "It was fun,” he chirps. “We 
were taught underwater isometrics. Af- 
terward we got to swim.” 

Their retirement reflects the same ad- 
venturousness that spurred them to 
found Queen’s-Way in 1952. Both were 
in their 50s, an age when others often are 
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slowing up. Larry was a S14,000-a-year 
merchandising consultant and the cou- 
ple’s daughters were married. Mabel sud- 
denly got the idea of selling casual wear 
on ‘‘the party plan” — through neighbor- 
hood Kaffeeklatsches. Within a year 
Queen's-Way outgrew the Westerberg 
basement and moved into its own plant. 
And it has kept on growing: Queen’s- 
Way today has 7.000 ‘‘fashion counsel- 
ors” in 46 states and rings up annual sales 
of $26 million. Mabel says, “It wasn't 
easy to step aside. The business is our 
baby, don’t you know?” 

The Westerbergs’ adjustment was 
eased by their having worked side by side 
at Queen’s-Way. That helped spare them 
the strains that, as Moritz Milburn sug- 
gests, women and their newly retired hus- 
bands undergo when they are abruptly 
thrown together for 24 hours a day. Hav- 
ing jointly run a large business, the West- 
erbergs found it easy to reach agreement 
on such matters as itineraries and the art- 
work they _began buying during their 
travels. Their acquisitions have ranged 
from ivory carvings from Kenya to an 
oil by Picasso’s onetime mistress, Fran- 
goise Gilot, and they even saw eye to eye 
on the SI 25 doll that Mabel once discov- 
ered in an antique shop in Toledo, Ohio. 
“Oh, 1 love it!” she exclaimed. “It re- 


minds me of Mamie, the doll 1 had when 
I was young.” Larry agreed to buy the 
doll as a gift for his wife’s birthday. “For 
a 72-year-old woman,” he sighed. 

The Westerbergs retain a 50% inter- 
est in Queen’s-Way, even though they 
have refrained from darkening its door- 
ways too often. V isiting the Queen's- Way 
receiving terminal the day before their 
trip to Kalamazoo, they were led on a 
grand tour by the manager, who com- 
plained that they had not visited for three 
months. This truancy was underscored 
when the fellow kept addressing them as 
"Mr. and Mrs. Westtv/bcrg. ” The visi- 
tors ignored the error and later, stopping 
at the main plant, Larry was embarrassed 
when he forgot the name of a longtime 
employee. 

Strolling through the busy plant, West- 
erberg proudly pointed out a profit-shar- 
ing chart, a conveyor-belt system and a 
full array of computers. “We’re getting 
so darn sophisticated,” he beamed, still 
using the corporate “we.” Then he ad- 
mitted, “Sometimes I think we’re too 
sophisticated. X get afraid that we’re ex- 
panding too fast or that the young fel- 
lows are spending too much on consult- 
ing firms. But we try not to meddle." 

"You can’t hold on forever, don’t you 
know?" Mabel said. 



Store Owner Bing Eire I takes refuge in the Maine woods. 


The Westerbergs regard retirement as 
a spiritual test. Both are Christian Sci- 
entists who give doctors’ offices a wide 
berth and refuse to dwell on life’s infir- 
mities. But this did not spare them the 
gloomy attentions of an acquaintance, 
an oldtimer in a string tie they ran into 
at a restaurant following their visit to 
Queen's- Way. 

The man joined the Westerbergs at 
their table and began telling them, in clin- 
ical detail, of illnesses he had suffered in 
the preceding months. Next he was item- 
izing the medicines he was taking, a lit- 
any he concluded by cackling, “My first 
name should be Pill.” Then he eagerly 
brought word of the recent death of a 
mutual friend. 

“Sorry to hear it,” Larry said. 

“Yeah, old Ray’s gone.” 

“Really sorry to hear it,” Larry 
repeated. 

“There’s not too many of us left now- 
adays, are there?” 

“That’s the hell of it.” 

"He died just before Christmas," the 
man persisted. The Westerbergs said 
nothing more. 

For the trip to Kalamazoo, Larry 
Westerberg folded his blue blazer across 
the back seat of his 1973 Continental. 
Later, as he drove across the flat Indi- 
ana countryside, the talk turned to the 
man in the restaurant. It was a cruel 
paradox, Larry and Mabel agreed, that 
retirement creates the illusion of bound- 
less time just when time, in fact, is run- 
ning out. 

But they refused to despair. “Retired 
people are unhappy because they think 
too much about sickness and death," said 
Mabel. "When they talk the way that fel- 
low did yesterday, we try to be good lis- 
teners. But our faith teaches us to believe 
in life everlasting.” She brightened. “We 
believe in thinking positive, don’t you 
know?” 

For Lee Rasch, it was another day — a 
warm, overcast Monday — in the social 
whirl that made him feel so at home in 
Stuart, Fla. The night before, he and 
Betts Rasch had dined and danced at a 
Polynesian restaurant and the evening 
before that they had thrown a dinner par- 
ty for 14 at their oceanfront house. But 
now Rasch was hurrying toward his 
yacht Pipedream, which was docked be- 
hind the house. He stopped and wheeled 
around, the mangrove-dotted shore now 
at his back. He looked younger than his 
continued 
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60 years, a lean, wrinkle-free man with 
matinee-idol features. 

‘‘We’ll be pushing off in five minutes,” 
Rasch called. “Don’t be long.” 

His wife was shoulder-deep in the 
swimming pool, two inflated vinyl dol- 
phins bobbing at ner side. “Be right 
there,” she promised. 

Once under way, Betts Rasch began 
warming fried chicken in Pipedream's 
galley while Tracy, the couple’s black 
Labrador, lazed on the afterdeck. From 
the way Lee Rasch was easing the 42- 
foot vessel through narrow channels and 
out toward the Intracoastal Waterway, 
it was apparent that the couple felt as 
comfortable on Florida’s water as on its 
land. Considering that they had com- 
pounded the disruptions of retirement by 
migrating to a new community — making 
them pioneers not only in leisure but in 
literal fact — their adjustment was even 
more impressive than that of Larry and 
Mabel Westerberg. But the Rasches are 
not unique; because of such boldness 
multiplied many times over, Florida 

t 


ranks first in over-65 population, a re- 
tirement haven where the official state 
song is Stephen Foster’s Old Folks at 
Home. 

Stuart, the self-proclaimed “Sailfish 
Capital of the World,” is a drowsy set- 
tlement 40 miles north of Palm Beach 
that has lately attracted hordes of older 
people. While no planned community, it 
is at heart not much different from the 
Sun Cities, Leisure Villages and other 
for-retirees-only towns that are prolifer- 
ating across the U.S. Many residents of 
these geriatric gheltoes, attaching an im- 
portance to the postman’s visit equaled 
only in prisons, stay in touch with the 
outside world by putting themselves on 
as many mailing lists as possible. Not ev- 
erybody is quite so desperate, but a slight 
sense of estrangement sooner or later 
reaches even so acclimated a retiree as 
Roy Erikson, who dwells in a country- 
club community north of San Diego sur- 
rounded by golf-playing corporate refu- 
gees exactly like himself. 

Erikson retired eight years ago as a 


ranking executive of Whirlpool Corp. 
Visiting New York soon after, he was 
coolly received by a former business as- 
sociate who had always welcomed him 
enthusiastically in the past. “It was a 
shock,” Erikson recalls. “I realized it 
wasn’t me he liked all those years but the 
position I occupied.” But Erikson main- 
tained other contacts in the business 
world, and these proved useful in play- 
ing the stock market, which he did with 
great success. Recently, however, death 
and distance have thinned out Erikson’s 
contacts, deflating his pride and portfolio 
alike. “My sources aren’t as good as they 
once were,” he grieves. 

Some people can adjust to the inevi- 
table isolation and decompression of 
retirement better than others. One who 
might have been expected to recoil in ter- 
ror from the whole experience was Lee 
Rasch, described by a longtime friend as 
“the sort who could never bring himself 
to play golf on weekends because the 
work ethic told him he should be mow- 
ing the grass.” Yet it was without a mo- 
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ment's pause that Lee and Betts Rasch 
sold their antebellum house in Char- 
lottesville, Va. three years ago and be- 
took themselves to Florida. Their two 
daughters were married, and Lee, a man- 
ufacturer's representative for heating and 
cooling equipment, had wearied both of 
air travel (“I was afraid I was pushing 
my luck") and personnel changes in the 
industry. “The new people didn't always 
see things the same way as the old,” he 
admits. “If I were younger I'd have ad- 
justed. But frankly, I didn't need the 
money." 

Soon the Rasches were living it up in 
Stuart with new friends like retired Air 
Force General Don Graham and his wife 
Dottie, who joined them aboard Pipe- 
dream last spring for a cruise to the Ba- 
hamas. Where Rasch regarded even golf 
as frivolous, he now found himself 
caught up in nautical hijinks so giddy as 
to inspire a thicket of exclamation marks 
in the trip's log. When Lee and Dottie 
chanced to flush Pipedream's two heads 
at the same instant, thereby blowing a 
fuse, an entry mused: “Wonder what 
odds they'd give in Freeport on that hap- 
pening again?!" After the last conch frit- 
ter was consumed (“Great!") and off- 
color joke exchanged, the log concluded: 
"The great trip with good friends was 
over. Ah, the lotus life!" 

Behind Rasch 's seeming transforma- 
tion was an adaptability not uncommon 
among successful businessmen. Having 
prospered on the job, he was simply 
not about to countenance failure in re- 
tirement. Then, too, Rasch's days in 
Stuart were not really the unbroken 
round of fun and games they sometimes 
seemed. He also flung himself into civic 
affairs. He became a fund raiser for a 
save-the-beaches movement, president of 
a homeowners' association and member 
of the Bank of Stuart's advisory board, 
which was set up, according to Pres- 
ident Jack Williams, “to keep the com- 
munity’s pulse." It says something about 
that pulse, and maybe the community’s 
heartbeat and blood pressure as well, 
that four of the board's nine members 
are retired. 

Sitting on a bank board, even in a re- 
tirement community, is a surer way to 
slay in touch with the workaday world 
than getting on a lot of mailing lists. As 
if to preserve another link with that 
world, Rasch also has saved the black 
loose-leaf address book he used to carry 
with him as a manufacturer's rep. At 


home in Stuart before the outing on the 
Intracoastal, he took out the book and 
began leafing through its pages, pausing 
occasionally to sip a gin and tonic. The 
book contained addresses of old custom- 
ers, some of them typed, others written 
in a small but confident script. “There 
are a lot of good people in here." Rasch 
said with a trace of wistfulness. "I miss 
them.” 

But now' Rasch was on the broad wa- 
terway, steering Pipedream past sun- 
bleached seawalls guarding S250.000 
houses. The fried chicken was gone and 
Rasch was talking about something as 
revealing, in its way, as the emotions 
stirred by his old address book: not long 
before he and Betts had fell compelled 
to call a 10-day moratorium on all party- 
going. 

"We thought we needed a breather." 
Rasch said at the wheel. "The social 
life here can be a little much." The mor- 
atorium had ended a few weeks before. 
Only that morning Rasch had received 
the itinerary for an upcoming cruise on 
which Pipedream — with the Grahams 
along again — was to rendezvous with 
seven other Stuart-based boats. Even 
without exclamation marks, the itinerary 
conveyed the promise of new gaiety. For 
Saturday night in Key Largo, it read: 
"Plans now include a cocktail party 
for the whole gang in a room all to 
ourselves." 

Nathaniel Mansfield Goodhue, a volun- 
teer member of Warren Engine Company 
No. I ( pages 100-101 ), had just left the 
fire station in downtown Carson City, 
Ncv. when the alarm sounded. Goodhue 
bounded across the street, an urgent, 
broad-shouldered figure in work shirt, 
Levi's and dusty boots. A fire engine, its 
siren blaring, screeched from the station 
just as he reached his Land Rover. He 
drove off in pursuit, passing a 24-hour 
wedding chapel with a sign out front: 
master charc.f ACCEPTED. “Probably 

just a brush fire," Goodhue said noncha- 
lantly. "That's what we mostly get this 
time of year." 

Along the highway to Reno, Goodhue 
stared out the window' at the open space 
that enticed him nine years ago — he was 
just 52 — to pull up stakes in Massachu- 
setts and settle in Nevada. Born into 
wealth, a descendant of an old Yankee 
shipping family, he had been active in 
what those of his genteel background in- 
sist on calling “investments." Goodhue 


enjoyed successful investments, yet the 
biographical notes that he dashed off at 
five-year intervals for his Harvard Class 
of '35 alumni reports tended to focus 
self-effacingly on failures. On the class' 
20th anniversary in 1955, for example, 
he reported that he had bought a clock 
factory and complained about "the 24- 
hour-a-day problem of keeping a strug- 
gling company struggling." 

Shortly after penning those words 
Goodhue went to Nevada for a divorce. 
There he met Janice Duncan, a bright 
and personable woman who became the 
second Mrs. Goodhue four months lat- 
er. He also discovered the rustic charms 
of Carson City. In I960, his class' 25th 
anniversary, Goodhue noted that he was 
negotiating for “a few acres of Nevada 
sagebrush." He and Janice ended up 
building a large contemporary house that 
crowned the tractless prairie west of Car- 
son City like a terminal on an airfield. 
At the housewarming, his new neighbors 
gathered near Nathaniel Goodhue’s 
swimming pool and cheered as he mount- 
ed the gravel roof and put up a Cape Cod 
weather vane. 

Goodhue gets back to Massachusetts 
regularly for sailing, an old passion of 
his, but otherwise finds his amusement 
right there in Nevada. His life is an odd 
mixture of withdrawal — or what geron- 
tologists call disengagement and in- 
volvement. Much of his time is spent 
alone under a vast Western sky. He rides 
horses on a friend's cattle ranch, goes ski- 
ing in the Sierras, brandishes his trusty 
air gun at the pigeons that poke unin- 
vited at his backyard bird feeder. His ap- 
preciation of solitude was sharpened 
when his two grown children and their 
sizable families visited for 10 days last 
Christmas. "The noise level got pretty 
high with all my grandchildren around,” 
Goodhue recalls. During one 24-hour pe- 
riod, he locked himself inside his bed- 
room and Janice brought in his meals on 
a tray. 

But Goodhue is no grizzled recluse. He 
has shown a taste for community af- 
fairs reminiscent of Lee Rasch's, serving 
not only as a volunteer fireman but as a 
member of the Carson City Library 
board. “I just feel I want to contribute 
something," he explains, a modest ex- 
pression of publie-spiritedness that nev- 
ertheless pleases his wife, who was an 
alternate delegate to the 1972 Democrat- 
ic Convention. "Nathaniel wasn’t an 
active citizen in the East," Janice Good- 
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hue says. "Now he's an active citizen." 

All this has made retirement a richer 
experience for Goodhue than it was for 
an earlier Nevada settler named Domi- 
nique Laxalt, a French-bom Basque 
shepherd. Laxalt was patriarch of an ex- 
traordinary family- his children includ- 
ed a Nevada governor, an author and a 
prominent attorney — but kept so busy 
tending his flock in the mountains above 
Carson City that he saw even less of his 
family than Goodhue did the lime he bar- 
ricaded himself in the bedroom. Then 
Laxalt sold his sheep and came home to 
Carson City, a trauma that Robert Lax- 
alt, the author’s son, recounts in a poi- 
gnant memoir. Sweet Promised Lund. 

"To keep busy, he chopped wood," 
Robert writes. "At every pretext, he es- 
caped to the mountains to haul down 
dead tree trunks and limbs, stacking 
them in the backyard for sawing and 
splitting. After a few months, the yard 
looked like a lumber mill, and there was 
firewood stacked neatly in every conceiv- 
able corner of the house. Everywhere we 
turned, there was firewood. Little rooms 
that we had forgotten existed were 
jammed with it, and in order to walk 
through the alley one had to thread one’s 
way warily through towering avenues of 
firewood.” Laxalt built an elaborate cor- 
ral and took to pacing the floor. Then, 
after learning of the death of anolhei re- 
cently retired Basque shepherd, he 
sneaked out of the house one morning 
at dawn. Robert Laxalt writes: "He had 
gone back to the mountains to stay.” 

The work that Dominique Laxalt per- 
formed as a shepherd — riding horses, 
hunting and the rest— is, paradoxically, 
the same sort of activity that retirees like 
Nathaniel Goodhue now pursue as sport. 
This suggests that retirement itself can 
be an expression of the work ethic, which 
might help explain Goodhue’s ambiva- 
lence on the subject as he finished his 
daily dip one afternoon in his swimming 
pool. It was midsummer, but shrunken 
patches of snow were still visible on the 
distant Sierras. For added inspiration, 
Latin rhythms issued from a poolside 
speaker. Toweling himself, Goodhue sat 
down and crinkled his eyes against the 
blazing sun. 

“I don’t miss business one single bit,” 
he began, a confession that would not 
surprise discerning readers of the Class 
of ’35’s alumni reports. “In Nevada the 
pace is slower and the people mind their 
own business. There’s no country club I 



feel I have to belong to.” In the next 
breath, however, Goodhue was saying, 
“I'm busier here than I ever was. I don't 
even like the word ’retirement.' When 
you say you're retired, it sounds like 
you're doing nothing.” 

Nobody would have taken Nathaniel 
Goodhue for a slacker as he sped along 
the road to Reno in his Land Rover. Pass- 
ing beneath the high country where Do- 
minique Laxalt used to tend his sheep, 
Goodhue could see a curl of smoke on 
the horizon. He came to a housing de- 
velopment and pulled into a driveway. 
The other firemen had already arrived to 
find a homeowner illegally burning rub- 
bish. A call sounded just then on the fire- 
department radio in Goodhue’s Land 
Rover: "Ten-seventeen." 

"That means it’s under control," he 
shrugged. 

On the drive back to Carson City, 
Goodhue was asked why he had become 
a volunteer fireman. "I’ve always liked 
fires,” he replied, uncertainly. "Maybe 
I’ve never grown up." It was obvious, 
though, that Goodhue’s arrangement 
with Warren Engine Company No. 1 was 
mutually satisfactory. During his visit to 
the fire station earlier that morning, 
Goodhue had chatted with Fire Chief Les 
Groth, whose praise for the retiree had 
flowed like water at a five-alarm blaze. 
The gist was that Goodhue, a volunteer, 
worked a lot harder than some of the de- 
partment’s regular firemen. 

Bernard (Bing) Etzel was dashing 
through the Maine woods again, a ca- 
noe atop his car and a telephoto lens at 
the ready. The outing had begun at a 
swamp of dead cedar where Etzel wasdis- 
appointed to find that a family of great 
blue heron had abandoned its nest. It 
would end eight hours later with a mile- 
long hike along a railroad embankment, 
w here, as so often happens with bird pho- 
tographers, the resident black terns and 
wood ducks proved only slightly less 
camera-shy than Howard Hughes. 

The only respite along the way was a 
thirst-quenching stop at a roadside 
A & W Root Beer stand. But then, Bing 
Etzel was a mere 5 1 , a wiry man who fair- 
ly seethed with energy behind horn- 
rimmed glasses that, together with a fine 
head of wavy hair, gave him a striking 
resemblance to Arthur Miller. Two years 
before, Etzel had surprised his neighbors 
in Farmington, Maine (pop. 5,400) by 
selling off his prospering women's wear 
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store and real-estate holdings. Usually 
only military men or those unhappy on 
the job retire so young, but the aggres- 
sive Etzel had always seemed to thrive 
on 18-hour workdays. 

Etzel himself has trouble explaining 
why he took to the woods, although he 
concedes he might not have done so had 
any of his three grown sons gone into 
business with him. “But they chose to 
make their own way,” he says with equal 
parts of pride and regret. "They're slight- 
ly anti-Establishment." Etzel did not 
have any retirement plans beyond the 
vague goal of becoming a “naturalist.” 
This is a word he utters reverently, say- 
ing, "If I could consider myself a nat- 
uralist, areal naturalist, I'd be prouder 
than I was making a lot of money.” 

Etzel had gardened as a hobby over 
the years, ringing his white hilltop house 
in Farmington with great beds of pink- 
and-whitc petunias and impaliens. The 
literature of retirement, rich in inspira- 
tional titles like How to Make the Best 
of the Rest of Yonr Life or Retirement: 
A Time to Live Anew, urges prospective 
retirees to develop just such hobbies. As 
these books point out, men typically 
spend years preparing for their careers 
only to approach retirement, which can 
last just as long, with a studied casual- 
ness. But Bing Etzel had no desire to fill 
his days with any more gardening than 
he was already doing. “There's such a 
thing as being ove/prepared," he says. “I 
needed a new challenge.” 

It was only after retiring, while at- 
tending Audubon Society slide shows, 
that Etzel hit upon the idea of becom- 
ing a bird photographer. He enrolled in 
an ornithology course given by the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Farmington (“the 
other college kids and I were a world 
apart") and soon was tirelessly roaming 
the woods for 80 miles around, show- 
ing the same keen eye for birds that he 
once did for milady’s fashions. "I can't 
do anything moderately," Etzel admits. 
“1 was like that in work and I'm the 
same way photographing birds. I look 
at it as a job. If I miss a day, it's like miss- 
ing work." 

Not everybody puts the matter as 
bluntly as Bing Etzel, but the pattern by 
now is familiar: retirees often seem hap- 
piest when their leisure takes on the col- 
oration of work. In theory, the golden 
years should be the occasion for some- 
thing like pure leisure. Even the Lord 
rested on the seventh day, and it is con- 


sistent with the proper sequence of things 
that children are told, "Finish your work 
and then play.” The older generation, 
however, views play not as something 
natural but as a reward painfully earned. 
Conditioned to believe that only hoboes 
and playboys refrain from work — the 
work ethic again — some older people en- 
gage in frenetic activity that hints at des- 
peration as much as it does fulfillment, 
an example being retirees who hack joy- 
lessly around the golf course with what 
sociologist David Riesman calls "undis- 
cerning ferocity." 

The trick is to pursue activity free of 
compulsion or, harder still, avoid it free 
of guilt. Harvey Cox, a professor of di- 
vinity at Harvard, says, “The problem 
of retirement is not how to keep busy, 
but how to learn to contemplate, to do 
nothing — to be rather than to do." But 
as their elders often complain, it is the 
young who seem most w illing to do noth- 
ing. And being the Now Generation, they 
are not bashful about gratifying their im- 
pulses, which is something that a newly 
retired Bing Etzel suddenly appreciated 
when, having decided to photograph 
birds, he went shopping for a suitable 
camera. 

Etzel spoke of the revelation as he 
drove along a twisting road west of 
Farmington during his busy day in the 
woods. “The camera I wanted cost a hell 
of a lot of money," he said, still pained 
by the memory. “I almost didn't buy it. 
But then I remembered that Alan, my 
oldest boy, owned the identical camera. 
He'd bought his five years before. And 
where do you think the money came 
from? From my pocket. And here / was 
feeling guilty. 

"We can learn a lot from these kids. 
My generation used to think Vietnam 
was right and that we were the world’s 
policemen, but they made us realize oth- 
erwise. They can teach us something 
about enjoying life, too. They say mon- 
ey isn't everything and that you shouldn't 
just work all the time. And they're right." 
He gave the car gas. "I bought that 
damn camera without giving it another 
thought.” 

Soon Etzel was floating in a canoe in 
a marshy inlet of Annabessacook Lake. 
His camera was around his neck and he 
was wearing camouflage fatigues, the 
sight of which invariably prompts his 
sons to twit, "There goes the tree." A 
long-billed marsh wren had just swooped 
tantalizingly into view only to vanish in 


some cattails. Etzel had nudged the ca- 
noe along the edge of the reeds, hoping 
the wren would reappear. 

It never did. After an hour or so Etzel 
was ashore again, busily strapping hisca- 
noe to the car, when he gave the marsh a 
backward glance. A plump male gallinule 
was swimming across an open stretch 
of water. Etzel ran ofT and, for the first 
time all day, the sound of a clicking shut- 
ter was heard. When Etzel returned, his 
face was flushed. "Just when you think 
you're skunked, you go home happy,” 
he said. 

That evening Bing and Elizabeth Et- 
zel dined at home with their sons: Alan, 
27, a UCLA- bound former Peace Corps- 
man just back with his wife Angela (and 
his expensive camera) from Greece; Da- 
vid, 24, whose new job as a real-estate 
salesman had inspired him to get his first 
haircut in recent memory; and Stephen, 
a bearded. 21-ycar-old Colby College se- 
nior with a summer job as a carpenter. 
To celebrate the family get-together, 
wine flowed before dinner and through- 
out. As soon as the main course was fin- 
ished. Bing Etzel sprang to his feet and 
began clearing the table. His sons ex- 
changed knowing smiles. "He can't stop 
working," one of them said in a there- 
goes-the-tree tone. 

The family collected after dinner in the 
living room, but not before Dad showed 
slides of his bird photographs. Soon it 
was pushing 1 1 p.m. but neither David 
nor Stephen, both of whom had to work 
the next day, gave any sign of calling it a 
night. Neither did Alan or Angela. Of 
course, as Bing Etzel says, in an obser- 
vation worthy of a CIA dossier, "Those 
two are used to foreign cultures. They 
can sit in a cafe for hours.” 

As the young people talked, the elder 
Etzel suppressed a yawn. Another came 
and he surrendered to it. His eyelids 
drooped. Tomorrow Etzel might photo- 
graph that indigo bunting out near Rum- 
ford or perhaps go after those nesting 
warblers in Bryant Pond. Being retired 
on a comfortable income, he could do 
as he pleased. He would decide in the 
morning. Now Etzel rose and stretched. 
"I’m calling it a night," he announced. 

It seemed arguable at that moment 
whether the retired father was any more 
of a pioneer in leisure than his employed 
sons. Some such thought might have oc- 
curred to Bing Etzel, too. For then he 
added, rather sheepishly, "I've got things 
to do tomorrow.” end 
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This isn’t underwear. 
It’s Dynamite; 



Exciting Like underwear 
isn't Made for wearing 
everyday But bolder 
Brighter Not just colored 
underwear But Dynamite! 
bA More masculine 

Sensational next to your 
skin In powerful colors. 
Explosive prints 
Brash, blazing patterns 
!■ Comfortable Like 

Munsmgwear always is. 
HB Foi^the man who takes 

■V- everything he wears 

9 seriously 

Dynamite. 

I munsingujearrj? 




TACKLE 

CHRISTfTlAS 

EARLYif 


Order 
SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 
now 

and pay next January. 


Every year you tell yourself, "I’m going to do my 
[ Christmas shopping early.” 

Well, this year, why not really do it? 

Right now, you can make a beautiful start by ordering 
\ a year s gift of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for everybody 
on your list who likes sports. 

And we won't bill you until way next year! 

' You can be sure SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will fit them 
r all, because it covers every sport there is. And just 
think— it's one Christmas surprise that will keep on 
surprising them 52 weeks of next year. 

You save $2 on every gift subscription after the first one. So 
it pays to do a lot of your shopping right here. 
r Mail the attached order card today and we'll send you colorful 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to announce your gifts with, 
nd just at Christmastime, we’ll start their subscriptions with our huge, 
beautiful double issue featuring "The Sportsman Of The Year.” 

Right this minute, why not make a big gain on your Christmas shopping? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6061 1 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. 29-Nov. 4 


PRO BASKETBALL— NBA: After Buffalo beat Seat- 
tle 105-103 on Tuesday to move into first place in 
the Atlantic Division, Ernie DiGrcgorio boasted: 
"How about that. They said it couldn't be done." 
And it couldn't, not for long anyway. The Braves 
stumbled in their next two games despite 44 points 
from Little D and fell into third place behind Bos- 
ton. which won its seventh in 10 starts, and New 
York. The Hawks (page 26) received heavy artillery, 
support from Pistol Pete Maravich (97 points in 
three games) and remained atop the Central Divi- 
sion. Cleveland replaced Philadelphia, last year's 
patsy, as the losingest team in the East with only 
two wins in II outings. In the Midwest. Chicago 
tied a club record by winning its eighth straight, 
1 05-94 over the Cavaliers (who else?) only to be out- 
done by Milwaukee, which won its ninth consec- 
utive game to lead the Bulls by 1 Vi. Los Angeles lost 
to Portland and two nights later dropped one to 
New York 106-91. That was the first time the Lak- 
ers had lost a game in November since 1970. They 
clung to the division lead by half a game over stub- 
born Portland. 

ABA: Kentucky's Dan Isscl was not a bit impressed 
by Julius Erving Day at Nassau Coliseum, outscor- 
ing Dr. J. 37-17 ns the Colonels won 121-109. Then 
in a rematch between the two teams in Blucgrass 
land, Issel pumped in 29 points to Ervingjs 19 and 
claimed the league scoring lead from the Doctor as 
the Colonels won their sixth straight and 10th in 1 1 
games. They lead Carolina, which is 10-4, in the East- 
ern Division. Indiana paced the Western Division by 
virtue of a 107-103 overtime victory against Denver. 

80 XING ARNOLD TAYLOR gained the WBA 
bantamweight title before his home fans in Johan- 
nesburg. South Africa with a l4th-round knockout 
of Mexico's Romero Anaya. 

pro football — It was a rcvolt-ing week in the 
NFL. Teams that used to be doormats rose up to 
smite — or at least frighten — their betters. Foremost 
was Atlanta's 15-13 upset of Los Angeles. Rookie 
Nick Mike-Mayer booted five field goals, the last of 
which, a 16-yarder with 52 seconds to go, handed the 
Rams their second loss in as many weeks and cut 
their lead in the NFC West to one game over the 
now-tough Falcons. New Orleans' imposing defense 
led by Lineman Billy Newsome and Linebacker 
Jim Merlo, shackled O. J. Simpson for just 79 yards 
in 20 carries and dropped the Bills 13-0. The Saints 
have now won four of their last five games. Philadel- 
phia's improving Eagles just squeezed by lowlier 
New England 24-23 on Tom Dempsey's 12-yard 
three pointer with 35 seconds to go. It was Philadel- 
phia's second straight win. Miami received a surpris- 
ing challenge from the New York Jets in the first half 


before a Griesc-to- Warfield bomb in the third quar- 
ter opened the way for a 24-14 Dolphin win. Chica- 

S o's Bobby Douglass passed for 118 yards and ran 
ir 100 more, including four touchdowns, to lead the 
Bears over sagging Green Bay 31-17. Denver again 
needed Jim Turner's toe, this week from 12 yards 
out, to tie St. Louis 17-17 with one second left. And 
Houston, the very least of all the have-nots (page 
30), finally had a victory after 18 failures. The three- 
touchdown passing of Quarterback Lynn Dickey, 
in his first start this year, beat Baltimore 31-27. It 
wasn't a complete proletarian take-over, however. 
Minnesota beat Cleveland 26-3 on four Fred Cox 
field goals and a Big Bad Defense to continue un- 
defeated. Dallas stomped Cincinnati 38-10 as 
Cowboy Linebacker Lee Roy Jordan intercepted 
three Ken Anderson aerials on consecutive Bengal 
possessions, one for a 3 1 -yard touchdown. Oak- 
land beat the dismal New York Giants 42-0 and 
stayed atop the AFC Western Division despite Kan- 
sas City’s scalping of San Diego 19-0. And Detroit 
assumed a distant second behind Minnesota in the 
NFC Central with a 30-20 win over San Francisco. 

golf — BEN CRENSHAW, playing in his first tour- 
nament as a full-fledged pro, won the San Antonio 
Texas Open by two strokes over Orville Moody with 
a 72-hole total of 270, 14 under par. 

HARNESS RACING— STARLARK HANOVER, a 2- 
year-old filly driven by Dave Wade, won the 552,536 
Harriman Trot at Yonkers Raceway by 5Vi lengths 
over Noble Florie for her 21st victory in 22 starts. 

hockey— NHL: Atlanta rookie Tom Eysiak scored 
his first NHL goal and praised hometown fans: 
"They’re really great . . . they cheer you when you 
make a good play, but don't always know when you 
make a bad one." The Flames didn't make too many 
bad ones in the 7-2 rout of California, and Lysiak 
made some more good ones, scoring both goals as 
Atlanta edged the Flyers 2-1 in Philadelphia to move 
within a point of the West Division leaders. In the 
East the New York Islanders shut out Phil Esposito 
and beat the Bruins 6-4, The Islanders moved into 
fifth place, a point ahead of the floundering Rang- 
ers, who lost to Los Angeles for the first time in 21 
meetings. The Rangers remained winless in their last 
six starts under first-year Coach Larry Popein and 
were way out of the four-team scramble at the top: 
Boston, Montreal and Toronto shared the lead, with 
Buffalo only a point back. 

WHA: Quebec vaulted into first place in the East 
when New England lost 5-4 to Toronto and Chi- 
cago broke Cleveland's home-ice unbeaten streak 
7-4. The Nordiques stopped Los Angeles and Van- 
couver before slipping to Edmonton S-4. Jim Har- 


rison scored the winning goal in that contest as the 
Oilers maintained a three-point lead over Winnipeg 
and Minnesota in the West. 

horse racing— AGL1MMER ($10.20). Mike Ve- 
nezia up. set a stakes record of 1 :49?s for 1 >/j miles 
to win the 560,250 Firenze Handicap at Aqueduct 
by two lengths over Garland of Roses. 
PROTAGONIST ($3.40), ridden by Angel Santia- 
go, won the 5127,940 Laurel Futurity by three 
lengths over Hasty Flyer. 

PORTENTOUS ($77.20). under Jockey John Ra- 
mirez, upset favored Groshawk by one length and 
delayed Bill Shoemaker's 100th career victory in a 
Si 00.000 race by winning the Oak Tree Invitational 
at Santa Anita. 


horse shows — At the National Horse Show in 
Madison Square Garden, SYMPATICO, an 8-ycar- 
old bay gelding ridden by Anthony D'Ambrosio Jr.. 
jumped 7' 4', bettering the American indoor record 
by an inch. 

tennis— ILIE NASTASE defeated Stan Smith 4-6. 
6-1 , 3-6, 6-0, 6-2 to win the French Indoor Open in 
Paris. 

ROD LAVER halted Charles Pasarell's string of 
upsets with a 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2 victory in the Vice- 
roy Classic in Hong Kong. 


mileposts— ANNOUNCED: The retirements of 
National League Umpires AUGIE DONATELLI, 
59, and KEN BURKHART. 56. by League Pres- 
ident Chub Feeney. 

AWARDED: To TOM SEAVER of the New York 
Mets. theCy Young Award as the National League's 
outstanding pitcher, for the second time. Seaver fin- 
ished with a 19-10 mark and became the first player 
to win the award without at least 20 victories. 


MOVING: The HAMBLETONIAN, to Liberty 
Bell Race Track, Philadelphia, on a three-year con- 
tract beginning in 1975. The country's most famous 
harness race has been held in Du Quoin, III. for the 
oast 17 years, with no betting. It will become a bet- 
ting event again and will be run in the afternoon. 
NAMED: Manager of the Year in the American 
League. Baltimore's EARL WEAVER, who direct- 
ed the Orioles to a 97-65 record and the East Di- 
vision pennant. 


TRADED: CONNIE HAWKINS, 6' 8' forward 
Tor the Phoenix Suns, to the Los Angeles Lakers for 
6' 5' Forward-Guard KEITH ERICKSON. 


DIED: JOHNNY COULON, 84. world bantam- 
weight boxing champion from 1910-1914: in Chi- 
cago. Between 1905 and 1920 he won 56 fights. 


CREDITS 

30, 31 — John D. Honlon,- 32, 33— John locono,- 75 — 
AP, UPI; 76— Jomes Drake,- 82 — lone Stewart; 86 — 
Melchior DiGiacomo,- 89 — Monny Milton,- 1 15 — William 
Holz-Bollimore Sunpopers III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD. 

WILBERT MONTGOM- 
ERY, a freshman tail- 
back at Abilene (Texas) 
Christian College, ran 
for 146 yards, caught 
nine passes for 74 yards 
and scored six touch- 
downs in the Wildcats’ 
57-50 win over Stephen 
F. Austin. After seven 
games, he was the 
NAIA scoring leader. 


CAROLE QITTINGS, 

23, of Baltimore, set a 
world women’s duck- 
pin bowling record with 
a score of 1 ,305 for nine 
games. Gittings previ- 
ously set a single-game 
mark for both sexes of 
265, bettering by eight 
pins the old record 
posted by Harry Suit of 
Washington. 






CHRISTINE BROCK- 
hoff, 13, of Albuquer- 
que, set a U.S. record of 
3,341 points in the girls’ 
12-13 national pentath- 
lon championships in 
Irvine, Calif. She won 
the long jump at 17' 7" 
and the 200-meter dash 
in 26.6 seconds, and fin- 
ished second in the high 
jump at 5' 1". 


STEVE LEGGETT, a 

senior at Baltimore’s 
Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional Technical High 
School, scored eight 
goals in a 13-1 soccer 
victory over City. The 
area’s leading scorer, he 
finished the week with 
12 goals and has a sea- 
son total of 25 in nine 
games. 




TOM ROBERTS, 71, a 

physical-fitness instruc- 
tor from Atlanta, estab- 
lished an age-group rec- 
ord for men over 70 by 
running 3,000 meters in 
12:11.8, bettering his 
own mark’ by 24.2 sec- 
onds at the Tyler Cup 
competition in Dallas. 
He also ran the two 
miles in 13:15.4. 


GARY HRIBIK, a junior 
quarterback for Penn- 
sylvania's Bellwood- 
Antis High School, 
completed seven of 10 
passes right-handed 
and nine of II left- 
handed for 204 yards, 
one TD and one extra 
point in a 53-30 win 
over Williamsburg. He 
also ran for 50 yards. 
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FOOTBALL: 

OFFENSE 

by Bud Wilkinson 

In this incisive new book coaching 
great Bud Wilkinson analyzes today's 
game describes exercises and 
drills that develop the strength, agility 
and skills demanded at each offensive 
position discusses the startling 
changes in offensive formations and 
explains the 9 used today - including 
the Wishbone-T Must reading for the 
player coach and fan of the 70s 
Also available in new hardcover 
editions BASKETBALL. SKIING ICE 
HOCKEY. SOCCER. VOLLEYBALL 
and SQUASH S3. 95 each from The 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library. P O 
Box 8340 Philadelphia. Pa 19101 


MONEY. 

For bulls, 
bears. 

speculators & 
spendthrifts. 


MONEY is the new monthly magazine that 
whips up ideas and insights on managing 
your personal finances ideas that hefp 
you guide and drive your discretionary 
income , so that when you buy. sell, save 
or invest, you and your family get the best 
value for your dollars. 

MONEY Magazine from Time Incorporated 
It's a refreshing after-hours tonic A great 
way to mix pleasure and profit. A capital 
idea and a sound investment for big and 
small spenders 


To receive a full year (12 issues) of MONEY 
for $12 . simply call this toll-free number: 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-830 2) 

Or write to MONEY. 541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago. Ill 60611. 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HITS AND ERRORS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a superb article on the 
World Series ( Mutiny and a Bounty, Oct. 29). 
William Leggett described as well as anyone 
can what I truly believe was the sloppiest Sc- 
ries in history. Only Bud Harrelson, Bert 
Campaneris and Reggie Jackson kept the so- 
called best teams in each league alive. And 
Mike Andrews! That poor guy didn't deserve 
to be forced into signing a false statement. 
If every man who made an error in that Se- 
ries was fired, there wouldn't have been one 
person left to play. 

Michael Tedeschi 

Wayne, N.J. 

Sirs: 

William Ixggett's article told everything 
there was to tell about the 1973 World Se- 
ries. except for the most important part. The 
managers. Dick Williams and Yogi Berra 
took up the slack left by their teams' not-so- 
terrific play. Without good managers, Oak- 
land and New York would have been even 
more embarrassed than they were. 

Robert Fuller 

North Kingstown, R.I. 

Sirs: 

What are you, sports columnists or crit- 
ics'? You sounded as though you were review- 
ing a new play instead of giving a report on 
sport's greatest event. I can remember when 
the World Series was looked upon as an im- 
portant happening and talked about for 
months afterward. Now it is laughed at. 

Maybe you didn’t see the same World Se- 
ries 1 saw because I saw two darn good base- 
ball teams doing their best, while sportscast- 
ers such as Curt Gowdy and Tony Kubck 
spent their lime giving us the lowdown on 
the latest Charlie Finley caper. I enjoyed the 
Series and the fantastic plays made by both 
teams, even though 1 was for the A's all the 
way. The A's are winners. They are not 
freaks, as you make them out to be because 
of their long hair and mustaches, and 1 would 
hardly say that their uniforms arc shocking. 
As for the errors they made, well, name one 
teamin the history of baseball thatneverhad 
a slipup and I'll eat my baseball. The A’s 
have won the World Series two years 
straight. They are real pros. 

Karen Pliler 

Summers, Ark. 

Sirs: 

Three Chinese cheers for Ron Fimrite: 
Fooiee! Fooiee! Fooice! His so-called arti- 
cles on the playoffs (Last Tango to Pennant- 
ville, Oct. 15) and the World Scries ( Buffoon - 
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ery Rampant, Oct. 22) really stunk. Since 
when is he so perfect? Who cares if the teams 
bobbled a few balls; watching the Series was 
100% better and more exciting than reading 
Fimritc's stories. 

David Mathews 

Hobbs, N. Mex. 

Sirs: 

What Ron Fimrite somewhat pessimisti- 
cally termed a World Scries displaying 
"more elements of low comedy than high 
drama" may very well be the saving grace 
of baseball for many frustrated fans. In re- 
cent years the automation of baseball has 
regrettably made it more of a science than a 
sport, with the result that the players on the 
field work in an infallible fashion more close- 
ly resembling clockwork than a team of in- 
dividuals. Cincinnati's impersonal Big Red 
Machine was hopefully the climax of this 
transformation. Fans come to the ball park 
not to witness machines but to see humans, 
and humans who blunder occasionally, at 
that. The "buffoonery” in the Series reas- 
sured me that ballplayers, even on champi- 
onship teams, really are still human. It also 
reestablished the excitement and individual- 
ism that used to make baseball what it now 
is not. Unpredictable is the word. My thanks 
to the A's and especially the Mets for bring- 
ing baseball down to earth again. 

Scott Wilson 

Seattle 

CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 

Sirs: 

Along with millions of other viewers 
across America, I watched the fifth game of 
the World Series. I am amazed and dismayed 
at the cheap way NBC took advantage of its 
audience and the extremely poor taste in 
which it advertised its televised hockey 
games. I am referring to the NBC commer- 
cial showing not a 20-foot slap shot or a two- 
on-one break, but two hockey players slug- 
ging each other while the referee, who was 
trying to break it up, got smashed. 

NBC has insulted the minds of America. 
Do NBC officials really think we care more 
about how the players fight than how they 
play? Is this unnecessary violence more apt 
to get us to watch these games on TV? Just 
how far are they prepared to go in search of 
the most effective eye-catcher they can get 
away with? WhAt will they stop at before they 
begin to assume some kind of responsibility 
to their huge audience, many of whom are 
kids who look up to hockey players as their 
idols? 

David Herlihy 

West Arlington, Mass. 

continued 
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A gas well 5 miles deep- 
one reason natural gas 
will cost more. 



But gas will still be your 
most economical energy buy. 

Time was when a natural gas 
well went down about a mile. 
And cost about a hundred 
thousand dollars. But those 
days are gone. Now the gas 
industry has to sink wells miles 
into the earth— in an effort 
to meet America's growing 
energy needs. 

And the deeper the dri 1 1 
goes, the h igher the cost goes. 
Some companies have drilled 
four or five miles deep— at a 
costof a million dollars a mile. 
And they had to develop new 
drilling technology to doit. 

Maybe you think all this is 
going to mean higher gas 
prices. Well, you’re right. But 
scarcity and high expense 
are affecting oil, electricity, all 
types of energy. Gas will con- 
tinue to be your most economi- 
cal buy overall. Meanwhile, 
don’t worry about your own gas 
supply— if your home has gas, 
you'll be supplied. 

Conserve 
natural gas. 

It’s pure energy. 
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It’s been a 
rare pleasure, 


hovnfllly'ltangs in life, ?he§£ day?, 

can you go to again and again wi^h 
the same expectancy of pleasure ahd 
never be disappointed? ^ 
J&B, we’re happy to say, is oge- ' v 
of those things. 

And, in that sense, a rare pleasure. 
But J&B is also one oftfie most 
popular scotches in the world. 

And, in that sense, 
a very frequent pleasure. 4 



REVERSE STATUS 

Sirs: 

The Dallas weekly football paper Bob Lil- 
ly's Pro Report (Scorecard, Oct. 15) won’t 
know how to report this one. The Cowboys 
lost 30-16 to “a disaster area." Pro Report 
suggested that Philadelphia be granted 16 
first-round draft choices next season. How- 
ever, I am sure the Eagles will be happy to 
wait until the 17th pick. The Cowboys could 
use the first 16 themselves. 

Tom Bierbaum 

Dover, Del. 


O.J. 

Sirs: 

Joe Marshall's article Now You See Him, 
Now You Don't (Oct. 29) was probably the 
best 1 have ever read in your magazine. It 
not only stated the bright side of the sen- 
sational season that O. J. Simpson is having 
but also mentioned the difficult day he had 
against the Miami Dolphins, gaining only 55 
yards, far below his 1 63-yards-per-game av- 
erage. Put him behind an experienced offen- 
sive line and, barring injuries, I believe it is 
a safe bet to say that Orenthal James Simp- 
son would be well on his way to becoming 
the best running back in the history of pro- 
fessional football. 

Michael G. Ver Hague 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for a very interesting article 
about O. J. Simpson. He is an individual— 
the team’s leader and nucleus — yet he is de- 
voted to the Bills, not to a record. Perhaps 
this is the real reason Simpson is the NFL’s 
best. 

James Forti Jr. 

Derby, N.Y. 

SiFSi 

Your article on O. J. Simpson was tremen- 
dous. However, your picture on page 3 1 also 
showed something else. Buffalo's No. 68, 
Joe DeLamielleure, is holding Baltimore's 
No. 53. Maybe that is why O.J. has gained 
so many yards. 

Larry Maher 

Mt. Prospect, 111. 

FIGHT FOR THE BOTTOM 

Sirs: 

Although Syracuse may be leading in loss- 
es and spending more money per game, I feel 
Iowa deserves No. 1 in the Bottom 10 ( When 
You Stand on Your Head, Syracuse Is No. 1, 
Oct. 29). Steve Harvey failed to notice the 
outstanding job Iowa is doing in dropping 
its games. And this is not Iowa’s first non- 
winning season. No, sir. Iowa consistently 
produces some of the best losses and worst 
teams. 

T. J. Murtaugh 

De Kalb, 111. 

continued 
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Safeco saved 
Gene Walters 
$50 on his car 
insurance. 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how competitive Safeco’s 
prices are. 

The answer is very. 

Gene Walters (Policy #P587491) saved 
$50 the first year. Maybe we can do the 
same for you. To find out, call your local 
independent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how competitive Safeco’s prices 
are. The odds are pretty good you’ll find 
our cost is lower than what you’re cur- 
rently paying. Your Safeco agent is in the 
Yellow Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your 
car, home, health, boat, H - 

business, life, and 

everything else ^#lllllwv 

you value. m * 

you're with 
'©'Safeco 
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THE END OF THE 



AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


Nothing wakes up an audience like the stars 
of the world of sports. And the Sports Illustrated 
Speakers Bureau offers you a star-studded 
lineup of 2,000 of the greatest athletes in 
the world, 

Whether you're planning an award banquet 
for 400 insurance agents or 40 local Little 
Leaguers, we've got someone who'd be 
happy to talk to you. 

Contact Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes 
Service Program, (212] 556-3338. 



COLLEGE 

STUDENTS: 

Work £or yourself... 
by working with us! 

Graduates and undergraduates at colleges 
and universities all over the country have 
been doing well financially for years by 
ottering their peers special-rate student 
subscriptions lo TIME. SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED and FORTUNE. 

You can too. 

The only investment is your lime and 
talent. We supply a complete, effective 
selling kit that's an accumulation of over 
two decades ol on-campus selling experi- 

You set your own working hours, the 
commissions are liberal, and we do the 
billing And for extra income you may even 
participate in special market research 
projects. 

If you are interested, please apply to: 
Time Inc., College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building. Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020. 


Before you 
can hire 
handicapped 
people, you’ve 
got to know 
whereto 
find them. 

If you are interested in hiring 
people who have overcome their 
handicaps, hard-working, skilled 
men and women, write to your 
State Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Tell him what kind of business 
you’re in. What jobopeningsneed 
to be filled. 

And he’ll put you in touch with 
the right people for your com- 
panyororganization. Peoplewho 
will work to their fullest potential. 
And help your company— and 
our nation — prosper. 

Write: Director, State Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation at your 
state capitol. 




The U S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. ... 
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Sirs: 

I must protest Steve Harvey's listing of 
Texas-El Paso as the second worst among 
major college football teams. The Miners are 
certainly worse than No. 1 Syracuse. This is 
a team that has lost to such powerhouses as 
Utah (82-6), Colorado State (76—24) and 
Idaho (62-14). 

I also want to nominate UTEP's nonfans 
as the worst in the nation for their consis- 
tent nonsupport of the Miners. 

Richard Campbell 

Fabcns, Texas 
Sirs: 

How dare Steve Harvey rank Oregon Slate 
University No. 10 on his Worst of the Worst 
list? Wc lost to No. 9 BYU and therefore 
deserve No. 9! 

Elmer Kyle 

Albany, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Making any top 10 is quite an honor for 
Wake Forest. However, to avoid any bitter 
feelings with Florida State, the Deacons will 
concede their fourth place to the No. 5 Sem- 
inoles on the basis of a 9-7 Wake Forest 
win over Florida State in September. 

David Linville 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Sirs: 

It doesn't seem fair that the University of 
Washington was left out of Steve Harvey's 
Bottom 10 college football teams. Jim Ow- 
ens' Huskies ha\e not only been easily de- 
feated by 10th ranked Oregon State, they also 
have fallen to Hawaii and handed Duke its 
only victory of the season. A win over 
No. I -ranked Syracuse is the team's only tri- 
umph. The Huskies deserve recognition. 

Len Fiorito 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

If nothing else, the article was very amus- 
ing. Although Steve Harvey's poll certainly 
is deplored by some, as Joe Jares points out, 
it does provide us fans with a taste of the 
game's lighter side. 

One question: Was it really necessary to 
go all the way to Los Angeles for Mr. Har- 
vey's listing of the 10 worst teams? Wouldn't 
it have been easier to merely list the sched- 
ule (Syracuse, Army, Iowa . . . ) that Penn 
State plays? 

Dave Ostrowski 

Toledo 

MATCHLESS GOLF 

Sirs: 

Barry McDermott's brilliant coverage of 
the Piccadilly World Match-play Champion- 
ship at Wentworth (A Matchless Player at 
Match Play, Oct. 22) makes two things clear. 
One is that Gary Player is indeed the finest 
continued 
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If you owned your oivn 
distillery you’d probably try to 
make Old Fitzgerald. 


If you owned your own distillery, you 
wouldn’t mind spending a little extra 
time and money to make a truly prime 
Bourbon. 

If you were making it for 
yourself you wouldn’t cut cor- 
ners or take short cuts. You 
would use the best ingredients 
money can buy. 

You’d age your handmade 
sour mash Bourbon for seven 
lazy years and check it 
almost every day. 

When your Bourbon is 
ready it would be truly 



distinctive with a flavor all its own. 
And quality that can only happen 
when you make a product for your 
own enjoyment. 

You might even call your 
Bourbon Prime. For it surely 
would be. 

If you don’t own your own 
distillery you might enjoy our 
Bourbon. We call our Bourbon 
Prime. Prime Old Fitzgerald. 
It’s well made, well aged and 
well worth the price. 

We’d like to share some 
with you. 


OLD FITZGERALD 


Prime Bourbon 86.8 proof. Old Fitzgerald Distillery, Inc. Estab. 1849, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Life insurance 
as a career? 

Certainly! 



GREAT SOUTHERN 


Richard E. Tinsley is a Great Southern General Agent in 
Houston, Texas. He’s a successful independent businessman. 
His career is rewarding because he is helping his clients 
solve the problems of education, security and retirement 
with freedom from financial worry. 


We're proud of Dick Tinsley. We’re proud of the 
knowledge and dedication he brings into service 
for his clients. He’s a well-trained, thoroughly 
competent businessman. 


Perhaps you'd like a career like Dick's. 

Why not ask him about it. or write Bill Williams, 
C.L.U., P. O. Box 1972. Houston. Texas 77001. 


'mummce 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 


YESTERDAY 


H arold (Red) Grange, the Illinois half- 
back who was to become as celebrat- 
ed as any athlete of his time, might have 
been just another forgotten track man 
had it not been for his Zeta Psi frater- 
nity brothers at Champaign-Urbana. A 
four-letter man during his high school 
days in Wheaton. III., he promptly wrote 
himself off as a football player when he 
got to college and took a look at the 
competition: hejudged himself too small, 
and decided to stick to basketball and 
track. But his plan did not meet with 
the approval of his fellow Zeta Psis. Fa- 
miliar with his high school reputation 
as a quadruple threat, they undertook 
to persuade him with a fraternity pad- 
dle — to change his mind. The persuasion 
was so vigorous that where Grange had 
been afraid to try out for football he 
suddenly found himself afraid not to, 
and thus was urged on his way to im- 
mortality. 

Once committed. Grange quickly be- 
gan to build the legend. As a freshman 
in his first varsity game Grange scored 
three touchdowns against Nebraska. He 
went on to play in seven of the mini's 
eight games in 1923. scoring 72 points, 
gaining 937 yards total offense and help- 
ing his team to the national champion- 
ship. 

Illinois opened its 1924 schedule with 
four straight wins, including a 39-14 vic- 
tory that ended Michigan's 19-game win- 
ning streak, and the 36-0 crushing of an 
Iowa team that had given away only five 
points to their four previous opponents. 
In his most famous performance. Grange 
scored five touchdowns against Michi- 
gan, four of them in the first J2 minutes, 
and passed for a sixth. Against Iowa he 
scored twice and rushed and passed for 
249 yards. 

By 1925, with his college career only 
half complete. Grange was already fa- 
mous, immortalized in verse by Grant- 
land Rice: 

A streak of fire , a breath of flame 
Eluding all who reach and dutch; 

A gray ghost thrown into the game 
That rival hands may never touch 

An inventive advertising man dubbed 
the 1924 Wills Sainte Claire automobile 
■‘the Red Grange of Traffic,” because it 
boasted "such suppleness, such dash, 
such unbelievable change of pace.” 

To make the most of these skills — in 


When Red Grange Won a Tie 


Back in 1924 the Galloping Ghost led Illinois in its romp over Nebraska, 
Michigan and Iowa. Then they played Chicago by LARRY KEITH 


the man, not the machine — Illinois 
Coach Bob Zuppke designed a special 
"Grange formation." essentially a single 
wing set behind a split line with Grange 
stationed at tailback 5‘/2 yards deep. The 
exaggerated distance kept The Ghost 
from galloping up the heels of his inter- 
ference and it worked so well that for a 
year and a half, through 12 straight Il- 
linois wins, only one team came close to 
containing the redhead. That was Amos 
Alonzo Stagg’s powerhouse at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

In their confrontation in 1923 Grange 
had been limited to 108 yards total of- 
fense and one touchdown — enough, as 
it turned out, to beat Chicago. Despite 


this narrow margin of victory, the Illini 
were heavy favorites to win the 1924 
rematch, mostly because of the feats 
Grange had performed in the meantime. 
As one newspaper glowingly explained, 
"No team or player has captured pop- 
ular favor in years as have Illinois and 
the famous Red Grange." It modestly 
added, ". . . to neutral observers the 
Illinois eleven is regarded as an almost 
perfect team." 

Chicago was less impressed as it pre- 
pared for the Nov. 8 game. A brawny, 
bruising bunch (they were known as the 
Monsters of the Midway before the pro- 
fessional Bears adopted the title), the 
Maroons had been pointing for Illinois 

continued 



STOPPED ONCE (RIGHT), GRANGE SAYS THE FIGHT TO A TIE WAS HIS TOUGHEST GAME 
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I hate the whole idea. 
But it's only S 9 9B 



Just plain can t stand the whole idea of ex- 
ercise. physical fitness — all that. 

But both Mrs. Wallace Brown and I have to 
do it — for the heart, the lungs, that sort of 
thing 

And this has to be one of the cheapest, 
coziest, most effective exercise things ever 
Take any 26" to 28" bike in your garage 
(except 5 or 10 speed models) Put this rack 
thing on the back wheel— takes just minutes. 
You have yourself the equivalent of a S50 
exercise bike Have one of the most effec- 
tive exercisers there is Can adjust gismo 
on the stand, so that the pedaling becomes 
a little harder if you want Re-adjust and it 
becomes easier. 

Can set it up inside — never have to go out 
in the cold. 4 minutes a day on it. you'll feel 
like new S9 98 refunded, if you don t like it. 
even it you hate exercise. 

’^Wallace c Brdwn 

SINCE 19220 B 
Westmoreland Ave., White Plains. N.Y. 10606 S 

r — — MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY — mi m 
WALLACE BROWN. Dept. CB-76 
| Westmoreland Ave.. White Plains, N.Y 10606 1 

■ Please send me the following Convert-A-Bikeis) ■ 
■ with full money-back guarantee if I am not ■ 
| delighted | 

One for S9.98 □ Two for $18.98 | 

B Add $1 00 for postage and handling for each _ 
• New York State residents please include 
| appropriate tax | 

| Enclosed is ' Check for S . | 

| Enclosed is . Money Order for S | 

or charge my Master Charge 1 

| □ BankAmoricard American Express | 

I Card Number I 

* Exp. Date 

I Master Charge Bank tz I 

| Name lphn'1 | 

I Address Apt. “ I 

| City | 

. . 

L w 1 DIVISION OF BEVIS INDUSTRIES, INC. ■ — J 


all season. Stagg held secret practiccses- 
sions in which he polished what one story 
called “a smashing attack to combat the 
ground-gaining and point-scoring pro- 
pensities of Red Grange." So determined 
were Stagg’s efforts that another corre- 
spondent wrote. "Everything in the vet- 
eran mentor's repertoire of attack and 
defense plays has been drawn upon to 
perfect the Maroon machine." 

On game day 33,000 jammed into lit- 
tle Stagg Held, among them the former 
Yale coach and All-America selector 
Walter Camp, who had come a thousand 
miles for a look at Grange. 

Chicago received the opening kickoff 
and drove to the Illinois five as Big Ber- 
tha, the band's eight-foot, two-inch bass 
drum, pounded out a cadence. But Aus- 
tin McCarty fumbled. Illinois kicked on 
first down, the ball was returned to the 
Illinois 30, and nine plays later the re- 
prieved McCarty plunged over for the 
touchdown. Up to then the Chicago of- 
fense was doing what it did best, grind- 
ing out yardage between the tackles. 
Grange, who also played safety, would 
later recall that "every play they had 
seemed to be planned for five or six yards, 
and they always got it.” 

Given theoption. Illinois for some rea- 
son chose to kick off again, and once 
more the Maroons marched. The first pe- 
riod ended with Illinois backed up to 
within six inches of its goal line and the 
second began with Harry Thomas cross- 
i ng i t . Chicago was now lea d i ng 1 4-0, and 
the Illinois offense, let alone Grange, had 
yet to touch the ball. 

Chicago kicked off next and finally 
Grange took charge, moving the I Mini to 
the Maroon four. Then Grange ran to 
the wide side and scored. 

In its next possession Chicago begun 
another upfield grind. Zuppke. hoping to 
stop the onslaught, put Grange at defen- 
sive end, but it was no use. A 27-yard 
pass and wide gaps in the Illinois line set 
up an easy touchdown from the five. 
Amazingly, Chicago was leading 21-7 
and a rout seemed imminent. 

Illinois returned the following kickoff 
to its 26 and Grange, rising to the ur- 
gency of the moment, reeled off his long- 
est gains thus far. 14 yards and then 12. 
At third down and two, Earl Britton went 
into punt formation, but instead of kick- 
ing he passed to his right end. Chuck Kas- 
sell, who lateraled to Grange. He was 
brought down on the four. With time 
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running out in the half. Grange fought 
his way into the end zone. Illinois now 
trailed 21-14. 

The opening offensive series of the sec- 
ond half set the mood for the rest of the 
game. Both defenses toughened, punts 
were exchanged and on an Illinois field- 
goal attempt a brief scuffle erupted. Fol- 
lowing a Chicago quick kick, Illinois 
took over at its 20. Grange carried on 
the next play and began following a con- 
voy of blockers around left end. Sudden- 
ly he cut sharply toward the middle of 
the field against the flow of Chicago de- 
fenders. His long strides took him past 
midfield, deeper and deeper into Maroon 
territory, and suddenly it was obvious to 
every one of the 33,000 fans that Grange 
was going to score again. His third touch- 
down, an 80-yardci. Brit ton’s extra point 
made it 21-21. 

The game stretched into the fourth 
quarter, each team missing a field-goal 
attempt. Grange ran for another long 
gain. 33 yards to his own 47. but both 
teams had drives stopped by intercep- 
tions. Finally, with less than two min- 
utes remaining. Illinois took over on its 
own 1 1 . On the first play Grange broke 
into the clear and was stopped only when 
a defender desperately shoved him out 
of bounds at the Chicago 39. Far down 
the field, however, a reserve had been 
caught holding. The run was thus nul- 
lified and the ball was brought back to 
the one. Four plays later the game end- 
ed, a bitter struggle reduced to a mutu- 
ally frustrating tic. 

The nationwide impact, however, was 
tremendous. Camp said of the contest, 
"It was one of the most wonderful games 
I have ever seen on any field anywhere.” 
Grange himself, who collapsed from ex- 
haustion during his grueling two-way 
performance, could later pinpoint this as 
the toughest game he ever played. 

If the outcome was disappointing for 
Illinois, the game provided a statistical 
high point for Grange. He had eluded 
Stagg's keying defense to gain 1 96 yards 
in 27 carries. He had completed five of 
10 passes for 86 yards and caught two 
more for 40. The 322 yards in total of- 
fense w as to stand as a record for his col- 
lege career. 

Finally, as the redhead recalled on his 
retirement from football in 1935. "I had 
teeth marks all over my legs when the 
game was finished. It was the only time I 
was ever bitten.” end 



Our new menthol 
is a lemon. 



20 FILTER 
CIGARETTES 


twist 

LEMON 

MENTHOL 

lOO'S 



Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, It tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST, 
the one and only lemon 
menthol. 

Twist 

Lemon Menthol 100s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


18 mg, "tar." 1.3 mg, nicotine a v. per cigarette by FTC method. 



Today, 3M offers a wider choice of copiers than 
any manufacturer could ever offer you before. 




The complete line of 3M copying 
equipment lets you choose the right 
copier for the right job. 

Choose the 3M “VHS" — the 
plain paper copier that may save 
you up to 20% on your copy costs. 
Or the “VHS-R* 1 — the plain paper 
copier that can reduce oversize 
originals to lettersize copies. Both 
offer the fastest first copy speed of 
any plain paper copiers. 3.5 
seconds. 

Dry process desk-top ’'VQC" 
Copiers* give you features like 


instant-on computer print-out size 
copies, colored copies or 2-sided 
copies. Even images off-set masters 
for long run. low cost duplication. 

Choose a “VRC" to send and 
receive copies over vour telephone 
— in office or portable models. 

Ortry the selection of compact, 
completely dry. desk-top copiers. 

You can even select Color-in- 
Color Systems to reproduce in color 
from color originals, black and 
white or slides. 

3M has the most complete 


copier product line of any manu- 
facturer. The right copier at the 
right job. That means we can 
probably help you improve the way 
you make copies in your office right 
now. And now is the time to call us. 


*“VQC" II available soon. 



BUSINESS 

PRODUCTS 

CENTERS 



Santa knows what every smart goiter 
should a Bag Boy golt cart goes any- 
where he does, thanks to its wide 
stance, wide balloon tires and spring 
suspension 

It follows him effortlessly year after 
year because its all-aluminum, bolted 


frame lasts and lasts All he needs to fix 
loose or broken parts is a wrench and 
a nod of his head 

Be a Smart Santa this year See your 
Golf Professional or Sporting Goods 
Dealer and put a ribbon on a Bag Boy. 


Write lor FREE CATALOG 
with details on all Bag Boy Golf 
Carts including the popular 
priced PLAYDAY Golt Cart and 
the CLUBSTER Club Carrier 
Cart, the cart that almost hangs 
you y our next club Distributed 
by Browning. Dept G85. Route' 
Morgan Utah 840S0 
In Canada Browning Arms Co 
of Canada Ltd 



Optional fold-up seat 


From S23.95 
suggested retail. 

BagEoy 

GOLF CARTS 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE CADDY 


HOLD EVERYTHING- 

don't take another step without 

HAVERSNIPS! 



You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimmed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don't Jef this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. It needed, remove them from their dandy snap- 
case. unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips arc forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact, although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed — gulp! —that's what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility— namely, just two dollars. and that in- 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we ll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So, before we discover that we can't 
really make out on this deal, liJI out the coupon, mail it to us with your check for $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out to you. 

□ Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. 

Name - - 


l Address- 

349- 


haverhills 

. 586 Washington St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94111 . 
si i i 12 
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competitor in the game today. His "games- 
manship tactics,” of which Miller com- 
plained, are the very essence of sport- and 
his return from major surgery to the top of 
his profession in less than a year is a tribute 
to his overall fitness. 

The second point is that for all its addi- 
tional prize money the U.S. pro golf lour 
gets duller each year. The World Cup and 
Piccadilly, golf's two most intcrcstingcvents, 
are not part of the tour and include numer- 
ous foreign-born players, while the World 
Series of Golf is an annual bore and the poor- 
ly planned U.S. Professional Match-play 
Championship has gotten exactly what it has 
deserved — dull final matches each year. 

Thcrc is a simple solution. Replace the two 
dreadful tournaments with one patterned af- 
ter the two most interesting. To climax the 
summer golf season, stage a match-play 
event over Labor Day weekend, pitting 16 
top foreign-born pros against 16 U.S. pros. 
The site could be rotated among, say, three 
or four courses to ensure consistency and 
wide exposure. Such a tournament might 
well be named after that matchless individ- 
ual, Gary Player. 

Frank Mauz 

Santurcc, Puerto Rico 

HALIBUT HUNTERS 

Sirs: 

Pushed to the Arctic Brink and Beyond 
(Oct. 15) was a most enjoyable article. I also 
have a desire to catch one of the "super flat- 
fish" on rod and reel. They are taken in the 
waters of Washington and Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia, loo. The largest halibut in 
California, however, rarely exceeds 50 
pounds, and because of overfishing they are 
now a rarity. Your fishing stories arc differ- 
ent enough from those of the hunting and 
fishing magazines to keep me on the edge of 
my chair. Keep them coming. 

Charles Davis 

Carson, Calif. 

UNDERRATED REFS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

A thunderous ovation for Peter Carry 
( " The Highest Accolade Is Silence," Oct. 1 5 ). 
As both a fan of professional basketball and 
a college referee, I was pleased to sec your 
depiction of pro referees as talented and ca- 
pable professionals who must always per- 
form under most difficult circumstances. In 
light of the general lack of recognition ac- 
corded professional officials, perhaps the 
highest accolade is being the subject of your 
story. 

Patrick J. Curran 

Colchester. Conn. 

Sirs: 

In your fine feature on pro basketball of- 
ficials it is staled that NBA Referee Richie 
Powers comes from the Bronx. Well, some 
continued 



NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 


Everyone can use a longer day, even Father Time. 


Only National Car Rental can 
give you a GM car, S&H Green Stamps, 

rhour day. 


-..v 


At National you’ll find three 
tilings that the other two major car 
rental companies don’t feature. 

First, we have the world's 
largest licet of current model GM 
cars. 

Second, only National gives 
S&II Green Stamps on every U.S. 
rental. A fistful of stamps is great 
to come home with. 

Third, only National features a 


26-hour check-in day* © It’s two 
extra hours on the day you return 
the car — to get more work done, 
or just relax a little. (And if you’re 
thinking about taking some time 
off, ask about our special “more 
time for your money” weekend 
and vacation packages, available 
at most locations.) 

We got to be one of the world’s 
largest car rental companies (with 
over 2400 locations in 59 coun- 
tries) by doing more things— not 
by doing more talking. 


We know were good. Check us 
out on your next trip. 

For reservations call your travel 
agent or call National toll free 

800 - 328 - 4567 + 



* Available at participating US. locations. +In Minnesota call 612-830-2345 collect. 

©National Car Rental System. Inc.. 1973. (Ill Canada its Tilden Kont-A-t.'ar) 





CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices m the United Slates Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean Islands are SI 2 00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8 50 a year, all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 




Bart Starr works out with 
it every day and so 
Astronauts in 


Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym, and so do his wife Cherry and his son 
Bart. Jr. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit-on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/isotonic device is light, compact and portable. 

It exercises the entire body, adjusts to the individual and can be used 
anywhere. Bart Starr says: "Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 
a day and I'll help you and your family to a firmer, healthier body." 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 
the paces-from the "79-lb. weakling" stage to a splendid physique. 

Shape up! Ynu owe it to yourself to order Exer-Gym today. 

□ My check for S26.95 (S24.95 plus S2 post. & ins.-Calif. 
deliveries pis. add tax.) Send me Exer-Gym today. 

□ Charge my BA/MC account # Expires 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

— Zip . . 1 

havenhills 

584 Washington 
San Francisco 94 lit 
SI 1 1 12 
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of Richie's friends and fans would like it 
known that Richie now resides in Greenwich, 
Conn., where he is very much involved in 
community affairs. Richie is quite a guy and 
we arc proud to say he lives in our town. 

Jim Senich 
Sports Director 
WGCH Radio 

Greenwich. Conn. 

UNPOLLUTED SPORT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the fine article Sinking the 
Rising Suns (Oct. 22). Rugby is one ama- 
teur sport that allows players to compete 
without the pollution of commercialism. It 
combines competitiveness and comradeship 
in the true spirit of amateurism. More ar- 
ticles on rugby would be most appreciated. 
Dave Toth 

Indy Reds Rugby Football Club 
Indianapolis 

CHOO CHOO (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc's magnificent story (A Long 
Locomotive for Choo Choo, Oct. 15) was a 
fine tribute to a great man. Although I have 
never met Charlie Justice, the whispering of 
his name among Chapel Hillians, the books 
exalting his hallowed feats and the godlike 
mystique surrounding him lead me to believe 
that he is more than just a hero — he is a myth. 

Steve Levin 

Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc's story on Charlie (Choo 
Choo) Justice was a gem. Like thousands of 
other North Carolinians, I used to spend my 
Saturday afternoons in Kenan Stadium 
watching Charlie thrill the crowds with his 
spectacular play. His performance in the 
Wake Forest-North Carolina game at Chap- 
el Hill in 1948 produced one of the most un- 
usual feats perhaps ever accomplished on the 
gridiron. Charlie ran untouched for a 65- 
yard touchdown only to have the play called 
back. After a time-out, he ran the same play 
and practically stepped in the same footsteps 
for 65 yards and the touchdown — 130 yards 
on successive plays and never a hand laid 
on him. Unbelievable. Wake Forest had an 
outstanding football team that included 
many talented ex -servicemen. Charlie was 
not blessed with great speed, but his ability 
to change directions, stop on a dime and cut 
and reverse his field made him the most ex- 
citing football player I have seen in more 
than 40 years of spectating. 

Otis Skipper 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illusirateo, 
Timl& Li i l Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N.Y 10020. 



Chrysler. 

For generations, an automobile advanced in engineering. 
For 1974, a totally new expression of that idea. 



The 1974 Chrysler New Yorker 
continues a tradition of 50 years. 
The tradition that Chrysler has 
always been designed to be an auto- 
mobile of engineering excellence. 

New Yorker continues that 
tradition with an Electronic Ignition 
System that virtually eliminates 
tune-ups. 

It continues that tradition with a ride quietly sure of itself. A ride 
shared with a quiet that must really be experienced to be believed. 

The New Yorker has steel-belted radial tires, power front disc 
brakes, power steering and automatic transmission, all standard. 

It has a completely redesigned, beautifully detailed instrument 
panel. The New Yorker Brougham even has tiny light-emitting diodes 
(warning signals) built into the fuel, alternator and temperature gauges. 

Finally, the New Yorker’s standard 440 cubic-inch V-8 engine 
runs on regular fuel. 

1974 Chrysler New Yorker. 

An automobile designed to be the most beautiful Chrysler ever built. 

And a totally new expression of an idea that has never changed. 


Watch NFL Football on NBC-TV. Brought to you by Chrysler Corporation. 



Interior does not display standard safety belts. 


Chrysler New Yorker 

Extra care in engineering . . . 
it makes a difference. 
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of '29, 

was left with 
cigarette holder. 


2*It wasn't a total loss, since 
it did give him a cleaner taste. 
Just like today’s Parliament, 
with the recessed filter that’s 
tucked back, away from your lips. 



3«With Parliament, you never 
taste a filter. Just rich, clean 
flavor. Now that's a good 
investment. 


The Parliament recessed filter. 



It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




